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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


THE royal speech, read by the Emperor 
of Brazil at the opening of the second 
session of the 14th Legislature, on the 
6th of May, referred in warm terms of 
congratulation to the termination of the 
war with Paraguay, through “the national 


soldiers, under the command of his much-" 


loved son-in-law, Army-Marshal the 
Comte d’Eu,” but made no mention what- 
ever of the abolition of Slavery. 

During the sitting of the 14th May, Sr. 
Teixeira, jun., put a question with the 
view of exacting from the government a 
declaration of their intentions in respect 
to this grave question. Speaking wholly 
in the interest of the slave-owners, whose 
property, he said, had been depreciated in 
its market value by the anti-Slavery pro- 
paganda of the liberals, and by the eman- 
cipation movement so rapidly developing 
among all classes of Brazilian society ; in 
the interest of his constituents he called 
upon the Government to dispel the uncer- 
tainty and anxiety felt by them in regard 
to this subject. 





Visconde de Itaborahy, President of 
the Council, said “The abolition of Slavery 
signifies among us a profound transforma- 
tion of social life, and involves not only 
rights pre-existent before the constitution 
of the State, and respected and guaran- 
teed by it, but also interests essential to 
public order. To effect abolition, it be- 
comes necessary to proceed very cautiously 
and slowly, so as neither to offend any of 
those rights, nor to alarm the country 
owners and the numerous legitimate in- 
terests bound up with this most important 
class. It is requisite not to stanch, not 
even to trouble the fountains of produc- 
tion, and, consequently, of the public 
revenue. Ina word, it is requisite not to 
suddenly undermine the foundations upon 
which, for more than three centuries, 
Brazilian society has been seated. This 
does not mean that the government does 
not desire, is not ready to aid all measures 
tending to facilitate or hasten the solution 
of this difficult problem, but to attempt to 
resolve it hastily, no; we will not do it.” 

After a speech from the ex-Minister of 
Justice, Sr. Alencar, whose — had 
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been unfavourably mentioned by Sr. 
Teixeira as having asserted that the 
earnestly pressed wishes of the Emperor 
for the extinction of Slavery had been 
disregarded and overruled by his Mi- 
isters. 

Sr. Araujo Lima said that the general 
belief of all Brazil was that Slavery was 
opposed to religion, morality, right, and 
civilization, and that it is dead in its prin- 
ciple. All the President of the Council 
had said was, ‘*Greatness of the evil, 
want of studies, inopportuneness.” No 
doubt, abolition would cause disturbance 
of public and private wealth, but prudence, 
wisdom and gradual operation would pre- 
vent the evil being very great, and re- 
course to immigration and improvements 
now common elsewhere would aid to di- 
minish it. But it is an inevitable evil. 
Could they indefinitely trifle with the 
eternal principles of religion, morality and 
law involved in it? When a limb is 
gangrened its loss must be endured with 
resignation. Want of studies! All know 
that for four years it has been before the 
nation, that. labours on it exist in the 
council of the State. Inopportune! 
During the war it was innoportune, now 
the war is over it is still inopportune be- 
cause the effects of: the war last. After 
long years it will still be inopportune for 
the same reason also. He advocated frank- 
ness. If the cabinet were opposed to 
emancipation, let it say so frankly, and not 
use dilatory sophistry. If it favoured 
abolition, let it take some step to prove it ; 
let it, for example, propose the freedom of 
the womb. He himself thought this the 
simplest, the least perilous, the most 
favoured by public opinion, the least in- 
jurious to the slaveowner. Up to ten 

ears the slave renders service of but 
ittle value, but those thus born free could 
serve some years longer to repay the cost 
of rearing. Let them, then, make a begin- 
ning of emancipation by declaring the 
womb free. He would finish by moving 


as follows :—‘‘I propose that the debate. 


on the interpellation be closed, and that 
the following motion be voted: ‘The 
Chamber of Deputies trusts that the Go- 
vernment will, with all prudence and wis- 
dom, initiate measures referring to the 
liberation of the womb.’” 

The President said the rules did not 
ermit voting in interpellations, and there- 
ore the motion of the noble deputy must 

be considered as a notice to be brought 
forward at proper time, and must follow 
the usual course. 

Sr. Araujo Lima could not agree with 


the noble President, and he cited some 
cases, 
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The President said the precedents cited 
did not occur during interpellations, and 
the rule was positive. 

After Sr. Teixeira, jun., had again 
spoken the debate closed. 





President Itaborahy is not yet quite con- 
vinced that it is the will of the Brazilian 
nation to abolish Slavery; and publicly 
advertises an estate, on lease for five years, 
including among its chattels ‘four slaves 
of a brown colour;” yet this kind of 
property is confessedly much depreciated 
in value. He is concerned to conserve 
the rights, and to avoid exciting the alarm, 
of Brazilian slave-owners. The politicians 
of the Southern States of the American 
Union talked, ten years ago, as the Bra- 
zilian President talks. Slavery there had 
been, although not for three centuries, the 
foundation on which society had been 
seated. ‘They would not read the signs of 
the times, but they became powerless be- 
fore the accumulating force of events. 
Rights and property in slaves they wrote 
for, spoke for, fought for; they provoked 
the war, and the issue was terrific. 

Let us fall back on the words of Sr. 
Teixeira, which he employed when interro- 
gating the President as to his views of abo- 
lition: ‘‘ What do we see in Brazil? The 
most accelerated progress towards the 
hideous abyss we should avoid. From 
provincial assemblies to workmen’s associ- 
ations! From Presidents of provinces to 
the lowest policemen! From the general- 
issimo in Paraguay to the meanest em- 
ployee! From the richest planter to the 
poorest farmer! From the richest capi- 
talist to the humble labourer! From the 
academic youth to the infant scholar! 
From noble matrons to foundling children! 
From mason lodges to carnival societies! 
all are working to contribute to a pru- 
dent solution of the question. But there 
is no unity, no norma, no direction, and at 
any moment their philanthropy and gene- 
rosity may become sterile, and even dan- 
gerous in its results,” 

Why not anticipate, and prepare for the 
inevitable? This were the Prime Minis- 
ter’s safe, wise course. How will he per- 
petuate liberty to the ex-slaves of Para- 
guay, and perpetuate slavery in Brazil? 
The Comte d’Eu induced the gift to the 
former; surely the Emperor, the Comte, 
and the people must ere long triumph in 
the latter. 

Since the. foregoing was written, bills 
have been brought in, providing that the 
children of slaves born after the publica- 
tion of the act shall be free, but that they 
shall be obliged to serve gratuitously the 
masters of their mothers until of age, and 


\ 
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that the rights and obligations of the 
owner can be transferred by sale or in- 
heritance of the mother; but that children 
under seven years shall accompany the 
mother. ‘The whole subject was referred 
to a committee of five, but those who were 
ep on this committee are all de- 
clared by the ‘‘ Anglo-Brazilian Times” to 
be anti-emancipationists, while the name 
of the active abolitionist, Senor Perdigas 
Malheiros, was omitted. This gentleman 
also introduced a bill to the effect that ail 
children born of slaves shall be free after 
the passing of the bill, and three others to 
improve the status of slaves, by permitting 
them to hold, acquire, inherit, and warrant 
property, by promoting emancipation and 
liberating the slaves of the nation, and of 
the conventual and mortmain institutions, 
giving compensations to these last. On 
the 30th ultimo the Committee called for 
all bills on the slave question, and for 
copies of the bill submitted to the Council 
of State in 1867 and 1868, and of its 
reports thereon. 


The following is a copy of a very grati- 
fying letter received by one of our Hono- 
rary Secretaries :— 


** Rio Janeiro, 
‘11th April, 1870. 


‘* My pEAR Sir,—Under the auspices of 
the Freemasons of Rio, the ladies have 
founded an Emancipation Society, and this 
happy event is, without doubt, the effect 
of the address from the Birmingham 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Society to the 
ladies of Brazil which has recently been 
published here. 

‘‘Many other associations of the same 
kind are being formed in various parts, 
and the abolition of Slavery is drawing 
near. 

‘The public papers daily announce 
many vokintary emancipations, and you 
will observe that the Freemasons set the 
example. 

‘‘ All this has been brought about by 
the French Society of Freemasons, and 
gives good augury for the future. I 
send you extracts from one of the journals 
which will give you the details of that 
which I have the honour to announce to 
you. 








SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH 


ANTILLES. 
SENOR Moret y Prendergast, presented 
to the Spanish Cortes, on the 28th of May, 


a project of law for the Abolition of 
Slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico This 
was subsequently revised by a Committee 
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and various amendments were introduced. 
The most marked feature of the debates 
was in connexion with a motion for ‘im- 
mediate emancipation” by Senor Castelar, 
who delivered on the occasion a speech of 
extraordinary brilliancy and power (see 
page 52.) proposition was, however, 
rejected by 78 against 48 votes. This 
was on the 2Ist June, and on the 
following day the amended project, of 
which the following is a translation, was 
passed by the Cortes :-— 


LAW OF SLAVERY ABOLITION IN CUBA AND 
PORTO RICO, AS VOTED BY THE SPANISII 
CORTES, JUNE 22ND :— 


Art, 1—All the children born of slave mothers 
after the publication of this law are declared 
free (libres), 

Art. 2.—All the slaves born between the 17th 


_ September, 1868, and the publication of this 


law, are acquired by the State, subject to the 
payment of 50 escudos each (25 dollars.) 

Art. 3.—AlIl the slaves, who have served 
under the Spanish flag, or in any manner have 
aided the troops during the present insurrec- 
tion in Cuba are declared free (libres) by the 
Captain-General of Cuba in the use of his 
attributes. The State will indemnify their 
value to the owners, if they have remained 
faithful to the Spanish cause. If they have 
joined the insurgent cause, they will receive no 
indemnification. 

Art. 4.—Tke slaves who, on the publication 
of this law, have completed sixty years of age, 
are declared free (libres) without indemnifica- 
tion to their cwners. Those who, in the future 
arrive at this age, will gain the same benefit. 

Art. 5.—All the slaves who, from any cause 
belong to the State, are declared free (libres). 
Also those who, under title of emancipados, 
were under the protection of the State, will 
enter at once on the full exercise of the rights 
of the free-born. 

Art. 6.—The freed (libertos) by means of 
the law alluded to in Articles 1 and 2, will 
remain under the patronato of the owner of the 
mother, provided she does not choose that of 
some other inhabitant, who will accept, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of Article 11. 

Art. 7.—The patronato referred to in the 
previous Article, imposes on the patron (pa- 
trono) the obligation to maintain his clients 


. (clientes) to clothe them, assist them in sick- 


ness, and to give them primary teaching, and 
the education necessary to enable them to 
exercise an art or an office. 

The patronato acquires all the rights of 
guardian (tutor) and moreover may avail him- 
self of the labour of the freed one (liberto), 
without any remuneration, up to the age of 
eighteen years. 

Art. 8.—When the freed one (liberto) arrives 
at eighteen years of age, he will gain half the 
daily wages of a free man, according to his 
class and office. Of this he is to receive the 
half, the other half being retained to form a 
reserve fund (peculio), as hereinafter referred 


to. 
b2 
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Art. 9.—When he completes twenty-two 
years, he enters on his full rights, the patronato 
ceases, and his peculio must be delivered to 
him. 
Art. 10.—The patronato will also terminate, 

1. By the matrimony of the freed one 
(liberto) when verified, in females 
after fourteen years, and in males 
after eighteen years of age. 

2. For proved abuse (abuso justificado 
of the patron in castigations omens 
or wants in his duties, consigned in 
Article 7. 

8. When the patronato prostitutes or 
favours the prostitution of the freed 
one (liberto). 

Art. 11.—The patronatois transmitable by all 
the means recognized in right, and renounce- 
able for just causes. The legitimate, or natural 
parents who may be free, may redeem the 
patronato of their children, paying to the pa- 
tronato an indemnity for the expenses he has 
incurred for their benefit, according to bases 
fixed in subsequent Articies. 

Art. 12.—The freed ones (libertos and libres) 
referred to in the foregoing Article, will remain 
under the protection of the State, which is re- 
duced to protect them, and give them the 
means of gaining their living, without in any 
way curtailing them of their liberty. 

Those who prefer to return to Africa will be 
conducted there. 

Art. 14.—The slaves referred to in Article 
4, may remain in the houses of their owners, 
who, in such case, will acquire the character of 
patronatos. When they have so chosen to re- 
main, it will be optional with the owner to 
remunerate them or not, but in any case, even 
in the physical impossibility of maintaining 
themselves by their labour, he will have the 
obligation to feed them, clothe them, and assist 
them in sickness, as also the right to employ 
them in labour suited to their state. In the 
event of their refusing to comply with the obli- 
gation to labour, or producing disturbances in 
the house of the patronato, the authorities will 
hear the liberto’s case and decide on it. 

Art. 15.—If the freed one (liberto) of over 
sixty years of age leaves the patronato of his 
former master of his own will, the conditions of 
the previous Article will have no effect. 

Art. 16.—The Government will raise the 
resources necessary for the indemnities re- 
quired by this law, by means of an impost upon 
those who still remain in servitude between 
eleven and sixty years of age. 

Art. 17.—The derelict of cruelty properly 
proved, and punished by the tribunals of jus- 
tice, will convey freedom to the slave who has 
suffered the excess. 

' Art. 18.—All concealment which impedes 
the application of the benefits of this law, will 
be punished according to Chapter 13 of the 
Penal Code. : ' 

Art. 19.—There will also be considered free 

libres) all who do not appear in the Slave 

ensus of Porto Rico of 31st December, 1869, 
and in that which will be terminated in Cuba 
on 31st December of the present year, 1870. 

Art. 20.—The Government will dictate a 
special rule for the fulfilment of this law. 
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Art. 21.—The Government will present to 
the Cortes, when the Deputies for Cuba have 
been admitted, a project of indemnified emanci- 
pation for those who remain in slavery after 
the planting of this law. 

Meanwhile, until the emancipation be verified, 
there is to be suppressed the punishment of 
azotes (the lash), authorized by the 13th Chap- 
ter of the Porto Rico Regulations, and its equi- 
valent in Cuba. Neither may children under 
fourteen years be sold separately from their 
mothers, nor can slaves be separated who are 
united in matrimony. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
May 9th. 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT AND 
CUBA. 


Mr. Gutrin asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been called to the 
sacrifice of life in Cuba, where, while two large 
armies were contending together and desolating 
the country, it was stated that no prisoners were 
taken and no quarter given; and whether it 
would not be practicable, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the interests of hu- 
manity, by friendly communications, in concur- 
rence with other Powers, especially with the 
Government of the United States, to stop the 
sacrifices of life, or at least to mitigate the hor- 
rors of civil war. 

Mr. Otway replied that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been for some time 
directed to the state of affairs in Cuba, and the 
fierceness with which the contest had been car- 
ried on in that island. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had expressed themselves confident of 
being able to put down the insurrection, and 
certainly the insurgents had never succeeded in 
occupying any place of importance. The in- 
tervention of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this contest would, under any circumstances, 
be difficult, and in the existing state of 
things, would be inopportune. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, however, gladly 
avail themselves of any occasion which might 
appear favourable for rendering the services to 
humanity which the hon. gentleman had sug- 
gested; and he need scarcely add that it would 
be very agreeable for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, should such an occasion arise, to receive 
the co-operation of the Government of the United 
States in such a work. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT AND CUBA. 

Philadelphia, June 14th. 
Tue President has sent a long message to 
Congress with reference to Cuba. Init the 
says, ‘‘ that the insurgents appear to make 
no progress, while the Spaniards do not 
subdue the insurgents. The latter carry 
on only irregular hostilities by means of 
small and ill-armed bands of men, and 
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great atrocities are committed on both 
sides. ‘The insurgents have made many 
attempts to embroil the United States, but 
the Government carefully avoids any com- 
plicity in their designs. The insurgents 
have none of the elements necessary to 
belligerency. They have no seat of govern- 
ment, no revenue service, no prize-courts 
or seaports, while the existence even of a 
legislature is extremely doubtful. There 
is therefore nothing to justify their claim 
to recognition as belligerents. Recogni- 
tion would, besides, imperil American com- 
merce, and expose it to right of search. 
The President invites the attention of Con- 
gress to the question of granting belli- 
gerent rights, and promises another message 
with reference to outrages on American 
citizens.” When this message was read in 
the Senate, Senator Thurman, democrat, 
said he understood the message was a pro- 
clamation intended to warn, not Ameri- 
cans against interference in Cuban affairs, 
but the Cubans to lay down their arms. 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND CUBA. 
Philadelphia, June 16, Evening. 
Tue Cuban debate in the House to-day 
closed by a victory for the Administration, 
avoiding anything like recognition. The 
House, by 103 to 86, adopted a resolution 
that the President be authorised to re- 
monstrate against the barbarous manner 
in which the war in Cuba has been con- 
ducted, and, if he deems it expedient, to 
solicit the co-operation of other govern- 
ments in such measures as he may deem 
necessary to secure from both contending 
parties an observance of the laws of war 
recognized by all civilised nations. 
THE HON. C. SUMNER ON CUBAN 
SLAVERY AND ATROCITIES. 
Washington, June 23. 
In to-day’s sitting of the Senate, Mr. Sum- 
ner introduced a substitute for the reso- 
lution passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives with reference to Cuba. It protests 
against the barbarities of the war, and 
insists on their cessation. It also ex- 
presses regret that Spain continues the 
system of negro slavery in Cuba, and that 
she persists in her efforts to maintain by 
violence her jurisdiction over the island, 
contrary to the laws of progress. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 
AFFAIRS in the Transvaal do not seem to 
have undergone much change of any im- 
portance of late. The inefficacy of the 
government continues as lamentable .as 
ever. The local paper currency has 
merely a nominal value. To give an idea 
of the depreciation of Transvaal notes, we 
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may state that men’s boots in Potchef- 
stroom are 5/. a pair, women’s 4/., and 
children’s 15s.; while coffee is five 
shillings a pound. No wonder that dis- 
content and disorder prevail: scarcity and 
want are the authors of anarchy. Men 
will never lead placid lives, and act as 
good citizens, so long as the necessaries of 
life are only purchaseable at such rates. 

One is naturally prompted to ask why 
it should be so—why the Transvaal should 
suffer under these chronic evils? ‘The 
country is allowed to be a very fine one, 
with a fertile soil, a charming climate, 
and great pastoral resources. 

Believing as we do that no part of 
South Africa has a fairer prospect before 
it than the Transvaal, if government and 
people work together for the good of their 
common country, we would once more 
urge upon our neighbours the importance 
of unity, as being peculiarly necessary in 
their case. No good work can be done so 
long as the white population continues 
divided and quarrelsome. 

A land of such resources ought to com- 
mand unlimited supplies of whatever com- 
modities it may need. But we fear the 
Transvaalers are smitten yet with the 
fatal do nothingism of the Boer. They are 
content with a bare existence. So long 
as they have enough to live on they care 
about nothing more. Let the farmers not 
only work harder themselves, but set their 
sons to systematic work, instead of suffer- 
ing them to grow up in that lazy and 
purposeless condition which forms the 
fashionable ideal of existence with the 
Boer youth. 

As a large producing population is what 
the Transvaal most needs, its government 
would do well to enter into negotiations 
with some foreign power for the purpose 
of securing such an accession of —— 

Doubtless it would be much to the 
purpose to suggest that, in their treatment 
of the natives, the Transvaal government 
might study their own interests more than 
they have done. By exciting the hatred, 
and repelling the confidence of the natives, 
they deprive themselves of what ought to 
be their proper labour supply. ‘There is 
no reason why labour should not be as 
plentiful there as it is here, if the tribes 
within and around the republic had not 
been taught to regard the Boer as their 
natural foe and oppressor. Had a different 
policy been pursued—one of fair dealing, 
moderation, and humanity—the farmers 
of that territory would now have at com- 
mand a voluntary supply of free labour 
sufficient to justify them in entering upon 
the production of exportable staples in a 
large way, and with certainty of results.— 
Brisbane Courier. 


eee ae 


! FIJI. 


Tue Fiji Times of the 5th February says :— 
“An official inquiry was held the week pre- 
vious, at the British Consulate, touching the 
conduct of the captain of the Schooner William 
and Julia, on her last voyage to the Line 
Islands. From certain information received by 
E. March, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul, which led that gentleman to believe 
that the captain’s proceedings had been 
irregular, he, with several other gentlemen, 
went on board the Wiliiam and Julia, and 
demanded from Captaiu Finley M‘Liver the 
vessel’s log, which was refused, as was also 
the ship’s register, and all other papers that 
might throw light upon the proceedings of the 
vessel since she left this port some months 
ago. Captain M‘Liver was consequently sum- 
moned to appear before a Court of Inquiry. 
The charges consisted of breaking certain 
Acts of Parliament, and being guilty of prac- 
tices tending to promote and encourage a slave- 
trade. It appeared, from the examination of 
Captain M‘Liver, that the vessel was owned by 
a New Zealand chief, and that he had had 
command for nine months in excess of his 
agreement ; that he sailed under no flag ; that he 
did not know whether he was a British subject 
or not; and that he kept no log. It further 
appeared, that on leaving the Line Islands he 
had on board four women natives, which he 
alleged belonged to some white passengers, 
but two of whom he disposed of to Mr. Leefo’s 
overseer at Nananu, and received a cheque 
for 20/1, as their passage money. The other 
two, according to his own (M‘Liver’s) evidence, 
were intended to be disposed of in Fiji for the 
benefit of the vessel. No written agreements, 
were made with the women, but it appeared by 
the captain’s evidence that there were verbal 
agreements, by which the women agreed to 
come to Fiji to serve as domestic servants, and 
under which verbal agreements he disposed of 
them to Mr. Leefe’s overscer. The finding of 
the Court was, that the whole proceedings of 
the defendant in connection with the con- 
veyance of the women from Gilbert Island is 
highly reprehensible, and tending to promote 
and encourage a most illegal traffic, and that 
Captain M‘Liver be removed from the com- 
mand of the William and Julia, and George 
Frost appointed to navigate the vessel to 
Autkland, her port of register.” , 





BRITISH COLONIES. 
COLONIAL CHANGES. 


Tue Hon. E. E. Rushworth, Colonial 
Secretary, has been sworn in as adminis- 
trator during the absence in England on 
leave of Sir J. P. Grant, Governor of 
Jamaica. Lieutenant-Governor Cairns 
goes from St. Kitts to the Government of 
Honduras; Mr. J. R. Longden from 
Honduras to the Government of Trinidad ; 
and the Hon. A. H. ‘Gordon from Trinidad 
to the Government of the Mauritius. 
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% DEMERARA. 


Tue Coote Commission IN Britisu GUIANAt 
—Mr. Des Veeux’s letter to Earl Granville 
on immigration to Demerara will long be 
celebrated, not only on account of the 
importance of the subject, but on account 
of the character of the man which it indi- 
cates. The strength of mind, humane 
feelings, ability and moral energy dis- 
played are of no ordinary character; and 
the British Government, as well as the 
Colony of British Guiana, will owe him a 
debt of gratitude, for his exposé, which 
must bring about some reforms, and save 
that colony from a terrible catastrophe. 
No attack is made upon immigration. ‘The 
only change he advocates, which is also 
desired by many other gentlemen in that 
colony, is that immigration should now 
cease to be supported by the general pub- 
lic, and that it should be borne by those 
who require the immigrants, Beyond this 
Mr. Des Vceux merely exposes abuses 
which have grown up under the laws, and 
which are disgraceful to humanity. The 
coming inquiry must set the question at 
rest as to medical men, magistrates, plant- 
ers, and others. Mr. Des Voeux is of 
opinion that there is at present enough of 
immigrants in the country, and that the 
expense of future immigration should be 
borne by the planters. ‘They are rich 
enough to bear it; but the laws must be 
supported, and the independency of the 
immigration officers must be secured to 
put an end to existing evils, and render the 
system a benefit to all concerned.—St. 
Lucian. 





LaTeR.—The excitement caused by the 
inquiry to investigate the charges brought 
by Mr. Des Veeux is still kept up, and 
he has been the victim of numerous at- 
tacks in the columns of the Colonist,” the 
organ of the planters. From a private 
letter we learn that some of the planters 
on whose evidence Mr. Des Voeux relies to 
prove his charges are likely to show the 
white feather, and leave him in the lurch. 
The general opinion seems to be that the 
charges are well founded.—Zbid. 





JAMAICA A PROMISING FIELD FOR 
EMIGRANTS. 


In our last number we gave an extract from 
a letter from an old friend, W. Wemyss An- 
derson, a resident in Jamaica of more than 
forty years, on the subject of emigration of 
English labourers in that island. The following 
isnarrative of what it is possible to accomplish, 
where strict temperance, energy, and porse- 
verance combine to ensure success. We con- 
sider that Jamaica, under the present improved 
prospects, offers a promising field for emigrants 
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possessing these qualifications; and that sooner 
or later they would realise, more or less, of the 
picture here drawn. We say, however, with 
these qualifications, for we must repeat the 
warning of Mr. Anderson, “there is no country 
where a defective character, if idle, will succumb 
so rapidly as this.”—[£d. A. S. R.] 





(From the County Union.) 
ManpEvitte [Moxreco Bay], 


March 11, 1870. 

+¢ Here, beyond all other precincts, is the place 
where Europeans can settle without fear of 
meeting that extreme heat they so dread (mere 
bugbear, nevertheless,) on the lower plains 
adjacent to a sealevel.... a locality where 
mutton hangs three or four days before it is 
considered fit for the table. Then for vegetables 
you have asparagus, green peas, cabbages as 
are cabbages, (monsters, able to show their 
heads in Covent Garden Market,) and leeks 
that could not be excelled in Auld Reckie’s 
reekiest hostel. Add to these creature comforts 
the thorough genial warm-heartedness of the 
Jocale, and you can imagine that no loitering on 
the road can lead to satiety pleasant-linewise. 

“JT have mademy readersacquainted with the 
Mandeville district: let me introduce them to 
another section of the parish. I had the good 
fortune to place myself at the disposal of, 
possibly, the two gentlemen best able in the 
quarter to guide me in the path of knowledge I 
was secking. An afternoon passed at Mile 
Gully Pen led me next morning up the Spitz- 
bergen mountain to the settlement of whites at 
Christiana, distant eleven miles from the Pen 
first named. Rising at six a.m. (which letters 
I interpret as standing for ‘Ascending Moun- 
tain’ time), I and my kind pilots mounted our 
horses and the hill simultaneously. From the 
moment of leaving until our destination was 
reached it was nothing but excelsiorism to a 
tolerably appreciable altitude, Christiana 
being, by barometrical. measurement, 2563 
feet above the level of the sea. My mission 
was to this particular settlement, in order to 
obtain a clear—above all an accurate—viva 
voce statement of the adaptability of the colony 
for receiving white settlers and their families. 
I was not in the least disappointed in my ex- 
pectations. If it were possible to transport this 
particular place to the centre of that large 
Committee now busy in England solving the 
problem of the future for white immigration, 
there would not be a moment’s further delibe- 
ration on the all-important question as to where 
settlers should be sent. Jamaica would be 
accepted on the faith of but this one section of 
its vast territory, able, too, even in the pre- 
cinctal limits of Manchester, to accommodate 
hundreds of families. The wealth of the soil, 
the easy nature of its industrial development, 
the low price of land, the value of the growing 
timber, the rapid growth of harvest gathering 
—above all, the salubrity of the climate—these 
advantages are offered to Englishmen (in this 
parish) with less drawbacks than they are 
clogged with in the mother country. At day- 
light, thermometer at 60° to 64° throughout 
the year, at meridian scarce advancing higher 
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than 70° to 72°, we have an English tempera- 
ture that no winter’s cold can possibly assail. 
No need to put by money for coal;‘no extra 
cost for clothing, nor flannels; no preparation 
for the icy blast that, meeting Europeans upon 
the heather, or in the inhospitable streets of 
over-crowded cities, carries starvation and 
death to multitudes in its onward course. An 
eternal summer welcomes all with tropical 
bounty, neither hindering toil nor enforcing 
lassitude, the height of the settlements about 
Spitzbergen and Christiana being, the first- 
named 2514 feet, the second 2563 feet above 
the level of the sea. These altitudes, I find, 
were calculated by Mr. Brown, of the Govern- 
ment Geological Survey. Here thrive, as 
staples, coffee, ginger, (very superior,) sugar, 
&c., while ground provisions are luxuriantly 
beautiful, far as the eye can reach, scanning 
hill and mountain top, until shut out by the 
obscure mist of distance. I was specially taken 
to Christiana, in order that I might obtain the 
most reliable data for hand-book compilation in 
reference to white settlers from England. Here 
is what I was supplied with. 

‘“ The settlement numbers in white souls—mer, 
women, boys and girls—one hundred and sixty 
persons, descendants of four or five settlers. 
The blacks and coloured around it are legion. 
The father of the place is one Jonathan Allen, 
and I dot down from his willing viva voce testi- 
mony the subjoined interesting particulars. He 
landed in Jamaica April, 1840, bringing a little 
money, a wife, and three children. At first, 
unacquainted with the right road, he went, as 
he calls it, crooked, and got in debt. The next 
year, setting to work in earnest, and with a 
knowledge of what could be done by industry, 
he went slap up the mountain and purchased 
five acres of the land of which he now owns 
the entire freehold. His whole stock of wealth 
was 5/. and a pig. With this he became ‘a 
settler.’ Out of his small capital he had to 
pay 2/. for surveying the land—‘running the 
lines’ as he termed it. But he was in no wise 
daunted. His English ‘ pluck’ stood to do him 
service and, in the literal reading of ‘sweat of 
his brow,’ he ‘ earned his bread.’ He worked 
for wages four days in the week, devoting the 
remaining two days to his own land, planting 
ginger, coffee, &c., &c., and the intermediate 
provisions that grew side by side with the 
staples. He toiled hard—he says ‘very 
hard.’ His wife assisted him as English 
labourers’ wives do when they are good, as 
his was, and is, for she was scraping ginger 
when I saw her. At the end of the first 
year he had lived and paid his debt with the 
ginger he raised and the wages he earned. At 
the end of the second year better returns, more 
ginger, more provisions, more wages. .Out of 
debt, now he bought more land on credit Toil, 
toil, work, work. What mattered that? He 
was quite able to do it; ‘as up to the mark in 
Jamaica as he would have been at home.’ 
«Not one whit harder,’ said he, ‘than I should 
have had to have worked at home, and far more 
lumps of profit.’ The third year no selling his 
ginger to the stores at Mandeville; not a bit. 
He shipped to England and obtained higher 
prices, for his quality and manufacture were 
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Al. Then came in his coffee trees bearing, 
and with their crop he paid for his land, and 
ceased working for wages. His own land now 
demanded all his own labour, and gave him 
greater returns. Years rolled on, and wealth 
(to one in his position of life it is fair to call it 
wealth) followed. He bought more land. His 
family increased to eight members. Now the 
eldest could work with him, and they did so. 
He became a man of mark in his immediate 
neighbourhood {and 1or miles round. Years 
ranon. His children married and settled near 
him, working his and their own lands. All 
this time he abstained from drink, nor to this 
day does he indulge in it. His term for rnm 
is ‘the white man’s curse :’ the chief pride of 
his paternity over the settlement isin the boast 
that all the drunkards of his district (white) 
have died out. Will my readers credit the 
finale of this man’s history? Only the 
other day he bought out another run of land 
adjoining his own, the purchase money being 
15007. He has twenty head of horse and cattle 
kind, pigs, poultry, tobacco, ginger, coffee, all 
that can keep poverty from his door, and make 
him, as he really is, a man to be envied. 
‘Seest thou a man diligent at his work,’ saith 
the Proverbs, ‘he shall stand before men, yea, 
before princes.” And Allen, the English 
settler, who, but a quarter of a century back, 
was worth nothing beyond himself and his in- 
domitable energy, can now stand where he 
pleases on the world’s platform ; and if Prince 
Alfred ever visited Jamaica, give him a wel- 
come in accordance with a yeoman’s means. 
“Allen, however, is but one of several others 
of the English settlers doing well in the Man- 
chester mountains. There are many others 
who will be quoted in the Hand-book as equally 
praiseworthy and thriving examples to place 
before those who may desire to learn the adapt- 
ability of Jamaica as a permanent home for 
white families of settlers, Not in ones or twos 
are they to be found, but in groups of indus- 
trial homesteads, the inhabitants of which care 
not to come down in the lowland towns, nor to 
leave their dwellings three times a year. These 
people are sought out by the Creoles who come 
as far as from Porus to traffic with them for 
their provisions and produce. Station yourself 
at the gate of Mile Gully Pen—through which 
the Queen’s road to Christiana and the higher 
mouutain settlements backward towards Tre- 
lawny and St. Ann run—and from 12 o’clock 
midnight of the Friday to 4 P.M. the stream of 
higglers is without cessation, mule, ass, and 
horse-loads—head-loads, too—coming down by 
them to supply the markets of Mandeville, 
Porus, Four Paths,—where not?—from the 
abundant riches of the district alluded to, 
The sugar that is made by the white settlers is 
fast becoming a staple. It is madein lb. 
cakes, cast in pans, and sold at twelve for one 
shilling, thence retailed by the forestallers at a 
penny halfpenny per round pan, as they term 
it. Of very excellent manufacture is it, clean, 
hard-grained, and bright crystallization. Any 
quantity appears to be made, the shops in Man- 


deville selling scarcely any other. ; 
«And as are the whites, so the native black 
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and coloured of the mountain runs. In Man- 
chester the boast is, there is no pauperism 
except from age. I feel pretty certain that the 
parish will, in a few years, be the ‘great 
centre of Jamaica industry, the locale in which 
will be gathered, and from which will spring, 
mammoth prosperity for the working classes. 
Any one who travels this dictrict will find con- 
viction thrust upon him—conviction he cannot 
close his eyes to. Land is opening up as regu- 
larly as the day breaks over it. This is 
the way the great social problem, land at hand 
and wealth in the distance, is being worked 
out. A proprietor (I rode along seven miles of 
freehold belonging to one gentleman) lets 
three, four, five, or any number of acres to an 
applicant for three years certain at 4s, only per 
acre, with an agreement to sell it to him at the 
end of the tenancy for 3/. per acre. Possession 
is immediately given, and the future proprietor 
goes to work clearing the ground. On it he 
finds abundance of wood with which he fences 
in—this is made a sine qua non in the bargain— 
and more than enough, if he intends to locate 
himself at once, to erect a log residence. When 
one acre is cleared it is burnt off, provisions 
and coffee planted, and another acre taken in 
hand; so on with the rest till all is under culti- 
vation. Provisions are raised, the land assumes 
encouraging appearance, and at the end of the 
third year the coffee bears at the rate of two to 
three ewt. an acre, worth 30s. per cwt., thus 
paying for the freehold, and creating a man 
never again to work at wages for an employer. 
Presently, Allenlike—for Allenism is not ex- 
in white skins alone—more land, 
more wealth, more independence. Thus hand 
after hand is taken from the planters, the pen- 
keepers, and the proprietary body, and ere the 
earth-grubber has well got the soil from off his 
heels, or the red dirt from his skin, he stands 
erect ready to hire his fellow-labourer at higher 
wages than the boiling-house, the cane field, or 
cattle tending can afford to pay. Pray tell me, 
then, with this before you as certain data, not 
as fancy sketch, what country under broad 
heaven’s canopy can be better adapted for the 
industrial home of white settlers?” 








PHILLIPS v, EYRE. 


JUDGMENT in the long-pending case of 
Phillips v. Eyre was given on Thursday, 
June 23. The plaintiff sued the late Go- 
vernor of Jamaica for damages for an 
assault committed during the outbreak of 
October, 1865. Mr. Eyre pleaded that by 
the passing of an Act by the Colonial 
Legislature, and assented to by the Crown, 
he was indemnified. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that this was a good defence 
to the action, and the judges of the Ex- 
chequer and the Common Pleas have, on 
appeal, unanimously affirmed the decision. 
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THE LATE JOSIAH FORSTER. 
(From The Friend.) 

Our late dear friend, a few days only 
previous to his decease, which took place 
on the morning of the 27th of sixth month, 
and at no small effort to himself formed 
one of a large deputation to Lord Clarendon, 
to present a memorial in reference to the 
civil war and its barbarities in Cuba, and 
the claims of the British Government on 
the freedom of the slaves. 

At the close of Lord Clarendon’s reply 
to the memorial, our late friend addressed 
him with much earnestness and feeling, 
referring to the deep interest felt by him- 
self through a long life on this question, 
and dwelling on the responsibility which 
rested on England to plead the cause of 
the slaves, still unrighteously, as well as 
illegally, held in bondage. 

Many who were present were much 
touched at this last effort of duty, per- 
formed under great bodily infirmity, which 
has now an affecting significance, in the 
decease of our dear friend and that of the 
eminent statesman, within a few hours of 
each other. 





Such has been the fitting conclusion 
of labours, extending over more than half 
a century, in the cause of the slave. In 
our next number, we hope to furnish a 
short sketch of the various engagements 
of our late venerable and beloved co- 
adjutor, which extend from the days of 
Wilberforce and his parliamentary contests 
with the English Slave-trade to this appeal 
to the minister for the extinction of 
slavery in its last refuge in the Spanish 
West -Indies. 








JAMAICA UNDER SIR J. GRANT, 


A DEPUTATION from the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, consisting 
of Mr. Thomas Harvey, Mr. Edmund 
Sturge, Mr. Robert Alsop, and the Rev. 
T. Phillips, waited on Sir J. P. Grant, by 
appointment, at his residence, Willenhall 
House, near Barnet, on Wednesday, June 
8th. They were kindly and courteously 
received ; when they read and presented 
the Address of the Committee which is 
subjoined, with Sir J. P. Grant’s reply. 





ADDRESS, 
To His Excellency Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., 
Governor of Jamaica. 


Sm,— The Committee of the British and 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in presenting | 
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their respectful and most hearty welcome to 
Your Excellency, on your first return from 
Jamaica, cannot avoid recurring to their inter- 
view with you shortly before your departure to 
assune the government of that island. 

We believe that a sense of public duty, 
and the desire to render service to your coun- 
try, alone induced you to sacrifice the re- 
pose you had so well earned by a long and dis- 
tinguished career in India, and, at the risk of 
such reputation as is dependent on success, to 
engage in the difficult and uncertam enterprise 
of restoring order, tranquillity, and social pro- 
gress in a colony which had been brought into 
great peril by a long course of oppression and 
misrule, and in which the vory safety of society 
rendered necessary a change in the form of its 
government, 

In assuming the direct responsibility of the 
government of Jamaica, both legislative and 
administrative, Her Majesty’s Government 
took a step which had only been too long de- 
layed. While the purely English Colonies have, 
with safety and advantage, tended more and 
more to complete self-government, almost, in- 
deed, to independence of the Crown, it has for 
many years become more and more obvious to 
every thoughtful observer, that in those colonies 
which consist chiefly of other races, impartial 
legislation, and an equal administration of the 
laws, can only be secured for some time to 
come, under a form of government altogether 
different. More especially is this the case in 
those colonies where the traditions of Slavery yet 
linger ; and, at the sacrifice of some preposses- 
sions, we have arrived at the conclusion that in 
these the sooner the legislatures are superseded 
by a pro-consular administration, responsible to 
the British Government and Parliament, the 
sooner will it be possible hereafter to replace it 
by a system of representative institutions. 

We believe that such has been the conviction, 
more or less, of Colonial Ministers for the last 
thirty years; but the change was one which, 
amid the exigencies of party government in 
England, it was impossible to effect. 

The crisis of 1865-66, in Jamaica, not only 
justified, but demanded the adoption of this 
course; and those who were disaffected to the 
change (we believe they are comparatively few 
in number), will best contribute to win back 
local powers of legislation and administration, 
by co-operating with Your Excellency in your 
endeavour to promote even-handed justice, 
honest finance, extended education, and such 
other means as are adapted still further to 
raise the Colony from its low moral and social 
condition. 

We beg warmly and cordially to congratulate 
you on the improvement that has been so 
auspiciously begun. 

From a state of imminent bankruptcy, the 
Colony has been brought into a prosperous 
financial position. The administration of justice 
has been improved by the establishment of 
District Courts, easy of access, and enjoying, 
we believe, the confidence of the people. The 
progressive improvement of the roads, and the 
undertaking of public works long greatly 
needed, are material benefits of no mean order. 
Concurrently with this restoration in public 
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affairs, private enterprise has revived, and 
comnerce has flourished to a degree unexampled 
in the recent history of the Colony. To thisim- 
provement, without doubt, favouring circum- 
stances have contributed; but, making every 
allowance for. these, we believe the striking 
change for the better in the finances of the 
island, in its public credit, in its trade, and in 
its every department of public and private 
enterprise, is largely due, under the Divine 
blessing, to that restoration of confidence and 
hope, in the mass of the people, which has 
ensued from thei ial, firm, and wise tenour 
of Your Excellency’s government. 

Your care has not been limited to the things 
belonging to the material welfare of the Colony. 
The expiry of the “‘Clergy Law” has been taken 
advantage of to disestablish and prospectively 
to disendow the Episcopal Church. In our ad- 
dress to you, nearly four years ago, we pointed 
out that this was a measure demanded by obvi- 
ous justice. We observe that the change has 
been tranquilly accepted by those whose inte- 
rests are most affected; and we indulge the 
sanguine hope that, at no distant time, it will 
appear that the measure is one beneficial to all 
parties interested. 

The augmented aid given by Your Excellency’s 
Government to education, with the prospect of 
further increase, fills us with hope for the future 
of the island. May we venture to suggest that, 
while “payment for results” supplies a very 
powerful stimulus to improvement, it may leave 
unaided the struggling schools of poor and 
thinly-peopled districts. 

We are aware that the measures of reform 
and improvement inaugurated by Your Excel- 
lency are yet in their infancy; and we trust 
that you may be able and willing for years to 
come to watch over their development. 

There are, however, a few points which we 
dosire to submit to your consideration :— 

I.—We have recently memorialized the home 
authorities to reduce the rate of postage to our 
West-Indian Colonies. While a letter can be 
sent to the United States for 3d., to Australia 
for 6d., and to British India for 9d., it is surely 
harsh and inequitable to levy the almost pro- 
hibitory rate of 1s. on each letter to or from the 
West Indies. Nothing but benefit would be 
likely to ensue from the freest correspondence 
between the mother country and her colonies. 
May we venture to solicit Your Excellency’s in- 
fluence with the Government at home to obtain 
the reduction of the existing letter-postage to 
the same rate as to the United States ? 

I1.—The insecurity of the land titles of many 
of the peasant-holders is a subject deserving, 
we think, Your Excellency’s grave consideration. 
It is well known that, under slavery, the estates 
became very generally encumbered; and that in 
many cases the ostensible owners were such in 
name only. Encumbered and neglected proper- 
ties have frequently been sold and subdivided ; 
and when they have become again valuable, 
through the labour and outlay of the new posses- 
sors, some claimant has appeared, causing 
grievous loss, heart-burning, and even ruin, to 
the purchasers. It has happened, and may 
occur again, that the public peace may be en- 
dangered by disputes arising from this cause, 
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where possibly the law, backed by .the civil 
power, may be found on one side, and substan- 
tial right and justice on the other. 

I1I.—Coolie immigration is another question 
of importance. The debt which so heavily 
burdens the resources of the colony has been 
mainly incurred for immigration. This im- 
mense outlay has added nothing to the produc- 
tive resources of the island. The labourers in- 
troduced have, to a serious extent, displaced 
native labour; which has been compelled to 
seek that employment at Colon, and elsewhere, 
which has been denied to it in the land of its 
birth. We need not dwell on the suffering and 
the appalling loss of life hitherto caused by 
Coolie immigration. These frightful evils have 
never been more clearly and forcibly described 
than in Your Excellency’s minute on the sub- 
ject. That you will correct and prevent, for 
the future, some of these evils, we havo no 
doubt ; but you will be unable to remove what 
appears to us the sole object and chief effect of 
Coolie immigration—the depression of the whole 
labour of the colony below its natural value : 
thus inflicting an injury on the native popula- 
tion, dependent on the hire of their labour for a 
livelihood. We might point to the large and 
rapidly increasing population of the island, and 
to the low price of labour, as evidence, patent 
to all, that Coolie immigration is as unnecessary 
as it has been proved to be wasteful of human 
life. 

In conclusion, we thank Your Excellency for 
giving to us this opportunity of expressing our 
views on the state of a colony in which our 
Society has, from its earliest days, taken a very 
deep interest. 

We hope that Jamaica may increasingly 
prosper under your rule; and that your life and 
health may long be preserved. 

We have the honour to be 
Your Excellency’s humble and obedient Servants, 


(Signed by all the members of the Committee.) 





REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN,—I thank you heartily for your 
welcome. You have alluded to the interview 
which I had with your Committee before my 
departure for Jamaica, nearly four years 
ago. I can assure you that in this 
interval it has been my constant endeavour to 
act to the best of my ability in accordance with 
the principle of having equal regard to the 
rights, interests, and feelings of all classes, by 
which I promised you I should be guided in the 
West, as I had been in the East. 

I agree with you, gentlemen, in your opinion 
of the wisdom of the assumption by the 
Ministers of the Crown of the direct respon- 
sibility of governing Jamaica; and in your 
belief that this measure had been too long 
delayed. If this change in the system of 
government had been made simultaneously 
with the emancipation from slavery of the mass 
of the population, whereby every political 
element in the colony was altered, how 
different would the Jamaica of 1865 have been 
from what it was! I thank you heartily on 
the part of the colony itself, as well as on the 
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part of its local government, for your con- 
gratulations on the improvement which has 
now begun. The improvement in the general 
state of feeling amongst all classes, though 
incapable of demonstration in figures, is not 
less satisfactory than the improvement in the 
financial position. I see good reason for 
hoping as you do, gentlemen, that the dis- 
establishment and gradual disendowment of 
the Episcopal Chureh in Jamaica will, be 
eventually beneficial for all interests. One 
thing connected with this measure is certain, 
that the relief which the public finances will 
derive from our trusting to the voluntary 
principle for the support of every religious 
establishment will enable the Government of 
the colony to make with safety very much 
larger provision for the universal spread of 
education, than would have been otherwise 
practicable. The necessity of providing in 
some special manner for the educational wants 
of remote districts, to which you justly point 
attention, has not been lost sight of. <A plan 
of making opening grants for the institution of 
new schools in places where none exist, has 
been adopted this year, of which advantage 
has been already largely taken. 

The want of an adequate number of compe- 
tent schoolmasters is the great educational 
want of Jamaica at present. This point also 
has been cared for by sending to the Mico 
Institution (an undenominational training esta~ 
blishment), as extra pupils, a certain number of 
public scholars, and by preparations now in 
progress for the opening at Stoney Hill of a 
Government training school. 

Your remarks on the excessive charge for 
letter postage between the United Kingdom and 
the West Indies seem to me to be quite just. I 
have already submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, with my own respectful recom- 
mendation in its favour, a memorial on this 
subject, and I will not fail to communicate to 
the Secretary of State the petition of your Com- 
mnittee for a reduction of the West-Indian postage 
rate to an equality with the postage rate between 
England and the United States. 

I recognise the gravity of the Land Question, 
to which you have drawn attention. In all those 
cases in which the Government is free to act, 
measures are in progress, the ultimate effect of 
which must be to convert large numbers of 
occupants of land under no title into lessees or 
freeholders, under a secure title. But the whole 
question must be carefully considered, in order 
to devise a complete remedy for the evils which 
you have described. 

I have carefully considered the Coolie Immi- 
gration Question, and the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is, that thesystem, properly regu- 
lated, is not open to objection, so far as Jamaica 
is concerned. 

At present the whole cost of the Immigration 
Department in Jamaica is defrayed partly by 
the individual planters who apply for immigrant 
labourers, and who pay for them by a direct 
capitation tax, and partly by the planters and 
large proprietors generally, who pay in the form 
of an export duty on the great staples of export 
in which they are interested. 

Asa financial question, therefore, it seems tome 
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now almost purely a planters’ question; and if the 
class interested find the system on the whole 
advantageous, there seems to me no reason, 
founded on financial considerations, to justify 
its prohibition. 

I do not think that a system, under State re- 
gulations, whereby planters can obtain foreign 
labour, must necessarily depress the labour of 
the native labourer below its legitimate value. 
Importation of labourers front India, and return- 
ing them to their homes after an industrial 
residence of ten years, are very costly opera- 
tions, and would not be resorted to if in all 
parts of the island native labour alone left 
nothing to be desired. As, under the new regu- 
lations, the imported labourer must be well fed 
and attended to, and must be paid in money, or in 
money and rations, at the least at a fixed mini- 
mum rate which is not less than the ordinary 
rate for native labour (which payments are 
over and above the cost of importation and 
back passages), there can be no such saving in 
wages as could induce an importation so much 
beyond natural wants as to affect the general 
rate of wages. In point of fact, the imported 
labourer is at least as well paid for the actual 
work he does as the native labourer, and the 
whole number of imported labourers in Jamaica 
is inconsiderable in proportion to the great mass 
of native labourers. Generally it is rather asa — 
reserve, available at all times, than as a main 
working force, that Indian labourers are wanted 
in that colony; and if their presence checks 
wanton and unsteady conduct on the part of 
the negro labourer, I think it should improve 
him, and, by tending to induce regular working 
habits, rather increase than reduce his general 
earnings. 

The emigration of negroes for the railway 
works at Colon was an exceptional occurrence, 
induced by the enormous wages which it was 
necessary to offer for labour at that unhealthy 
place; and it would have been none the less 
had there not been a single Coolie labourer in 
Jamaica. 

On the whole, therefore, although I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that existing 
regulations are yet perfect, or as dissuading 
you, gentlemen, from watching closely a system 
which is, to a certain extent, exceptional, it is 
my mature opinion that the system involves 
neither injustice nor loss to the negro labourer. 
On the other hand, whatever is really for the 
promotion of agricultural enterprise must be 
for the advantage of the steady agricultural 
labourer. You will understand me, gentlemen, 
as speaking only of Jamaica. 

I am greatly obliged by the communication 
of your views on the several important points 
noticed in your address; and I am greatly en- 
couraged, as well as gratified, by your recogni- 
tion of the improved prospects of the colony, 
and by your general approval of the adminis- 
tration of its affairs since the government was 
entrusted to my hands. Gentlemen, once more 
I thank you for your very kind address, 
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SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH 
ANTILLES. 


THE NEW SPANISH SCHEME. 


WE beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the report of the deputation to 
the late lamented Earl of Clarendon on the 
15th inst. ; to the address which was pre- 
sented to him ; and to the reply about to 
be returned in acknowledgment of his 
courteous transmission of Mr. Layard’s 
despatch when the Earl’s decease occurred. 
In due place will also be found a translation 
of the amended Spanish scheme, as voted 
by the Cortes on the 22nd June; intelli- 
gence of which was forthwith telegraphed 
to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The scheme, as a whole, is so vicious in 
principle that we are prompted to abstain 
from making any extended comments upon 
it. It is not a scheme of emancipation} in 
any real sense of the term. It is rather 
a measure to conciliate a certain powerful 
class of slaveholders—perhaps even of 
slave-traders. ‘This class is all-potent in 
Madrid. It is also the paymaster in Cuba 
of the 35,000 volunteers, whose ferocious 
disposition and savage determination to 
perpetrate atrocities have kept society at 
large in terror. Further, it has imposed 
its will upon the local authorities, and is 
the political ally of the party termed the 
Liberal Union, which is now striving 
to upset the new order of things in 
Spain. Hence the allegation that the 
Spanish Ministry is compelled in a measure 
to yield to it. Nevertheless, a Govern- 
ment, supported as the Spanish Govern- 
ment is by the public sentiment of the 
country, and by a majority of the slave- 
owners in the Antilles, might, without fear, 
have passed a radical measure, and have 
thus earned for itself, though tardily, a 
degree of honour and of renown it can now 
scarcely hope to achieve by any future 
legislation on this subject. 

The bill was introduced into the Cortes 
by Senor Moret y Prendergast, as a mea- 
sure for the abolition of Slavery, and as 
inaugurating a great act of justice, but in 
our opinion the act embodies the grossest 
disregard of justice to an oppressed class 
which the annals of history record. 

To the bulk of the slave population it is 
a cruel disappointment : they are dismissed 
with a mere promise of emancipation during 
the next session of the Cortes. 

We fervently hope that the advocates in 
Spain of immediate emancipation may rally 
around their own standard, and defeat any 
attempt to impose a term of appren- 
ticeship. In the meantime we shall con- 
tinue our efforts to impress upon our 
Government the importance of urging the 
demand we have already made, and which 
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we believe to be in strict accordance with 
the claims of justice, and the rights of 
Great Britain under her treaties with 
Spain. 








(COMMUNICATED BY A CUBAN GENTLEMAN.) 


THE discussion of the pretended’ project 
for the Abolition of Slavery has just been 
terminated in the Spanish Cortes. The 
issue has been what every one expected. 

Indeed, from the moment that the slave- 
owners and the Spanish Government united 
to find the means to abolish Slavery, there 
could only result from this harmonious 
union the law which has just been passed. 
The consequence of this law is, that the 
chains of the slaves remain unbroken, and 
the Spanish Government finds ingenious 
means to create a new tax on Slavery 
itself. 

Thus both parties (the Government and 
the. slave-holders) are content. The 
planters are assured in their property, 
and the Spanish Government receives, as 
a just recompense of service rendered, a 
large sum of money. 

This is essentially the force of this law 
for the abolition of Slavery that we have 
just seen passed with the most sublime 
assurance of the modern Liberals of Spain. 

However, for the honour of humanity, 
voices are raised to defend the great prin- 
ciples of right, demonstrating with all the 
authority of reason that Slavery has never 
been judged from the stand-points of right, 
of history, of morality, of religion, or that 
of the true principles of economy. 

M. de Castelar has devoted to the ser- 
vice of this noble cause all the pomp, the 
brilliancy, and the majesty of his clo- 
quence. Never has this great orator been 
so well inspired, never has his genius been 
so powerfully helped by reason and liberty. 
M. de Castelar has well merited the praise 
of humanity, and we cannot find terms 
expressive enough to applaud him. Men- 
turiozos also, and M. Diaz Quistero, during 
the whole of the debate, have aided the 
cause with their severe arguments. 

So much for the question of Slavery ; 
so long as Spain possesses the island of 
Cuba, so long will Slavery continue there. 

If by the side of the conduct of Spain 
we place that of the band of heroic children 
fighting for their independence, the direc- 
tion of our sympathy cannot be doubtful. 

The Creoles of Cuba, at the commence- 
ment of the war, published a decree alto- 
gether abolishing Slavery, and if the right 
cause triumph, as all foresee, then, and 
only then, the slave will be free. 

It is time that civilized people unite to 
interfere, and put an end to this unjust 
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war, Which is conducted with all the 
cruelty natural to the Spanish character. 
The insurgents, it ought to be known, are 
the Creoles most remarkable for birth, 
their character, and their riches. The 
property confiscated amounts to several 
millions sterling. 

If a list were published of those persons 
who have been transported to Fernando 
Po, those imprisoned in Spain, and those 
Creoles, more numerous still, who have 
been forced to take refuge in the United 
States, in France, and in England, it would 
be seen that there are engaged in it all the 
Creoles without distinction. 

This war is conducted in a horrible 
manner. Never has there been seen a 
cynicism or indifference equal to that 
with which the journals of Havannah and 
Madrid describe the barbarous cruelties 
that have been committed. In reading 
the papers of Madrid one would imagine 
that Spain had undertaken a great chase, 
and that she rejoiced in hunting down the 
game. 

All insurgents who fall into the clutches 
of the Spanish soldiers are immediately 
hanged or shot. Sometimes they are kept 
to afford a rejoicing to the ferocious ban- 
dits enrolled under the name of volunteers. 
Even women have not been respected 
by the Spanish soldiery. 

It is time, however, that civilized na- 
tions interfere to put an end to this war 
which dishonours humanity. 

Already powerful voices are raised in 
the United States to demand the combined 
interference of all civilized nations. Kng- 
land ought to lend her assistance. At the 
present time there exist no independent 
interests: all nations are united by the 
strictest solidarity of interests. ‘The pros- 
perity of Cuba is very important for all 
nations, letting alone all humane conside- 
rations, 








DEPUTATION TO THE LATE EARL | 


OF CLARENDON, K.G. 


On Wednesday afternoon, June 15th, a 
deputation, consisting of members and 
friends of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, had an interview at the 
Foreign Office with the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Clarendon, K.G., Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to present an 
address on the subject of Slavery in Cuba. 
But for the brevity.of the interval between 
the date of appointment and the day ap- 
pointed for the interview, the attendance 
would have been much more numerous. 
The following gentlemen composed the 
deputation :—Mr. E. Backhouse, M.P.; Mr. 
J. I. Briscoe, M.P.; Mr. 'T. Chambers, 
M.P.; Mr, C. Gilpin, M.P.; Mr. W. 
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M‘Arthur, M.P.; Mr. R. Macfie, M.P.; 
Mr. D. McLaren, M.P.; Mr.S. S. Marling, 
M.P.; Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P.; Mr. H. 
Richard, M.P.; Colonel Sykes, M.P.; Mr. 
J.Whitwell, M.P.; the Revs. R. Ashton, E. 
Auriol, M.A. ; Jabez Burns, D.D. ; Dr. Davis 
(Tract Society), J. C. Gallaway, M.A.; A. 
Hampson, Professor Hoppus, J. Kennedy, 
M.A.; J. H. Millard, B.A.; T. Phillips 
(Assistant Secretary of the Society), J. H. 
Wilson; L. IJ. Wiseman, M.A.; Messrs. 
A. W. Bennett, M.A., J. D. Bassett, J. 
Beaumont, W. Brewin, L. A. Chamerovzow 
(late Secretary), F. W. Chesson, Josiah 
Forster, S. Gurney, G. J. Holyoake, C. R. 
Kemp, Hugh Owen, Gerard Ralston, 
Edmund Sturge (Honorary Secretary), 
George Sturge, F. ‘Tuckett, W. Tweedie, 
and J. C. White. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. 
Gilpin, M.P., who said that they were 
desirous of pressing upon his lordship’s 
attention the present position of the 
question of Slavery in Cuba, and of 
making a few statements in support of the 
address which had been prepared upon the 
subject. It was with great satisfaction 
that the deputation recognised in his lord- 
ship a gentleman who was only second to 
the late Lord Palmerston for the great 
attention which he had given to the ques- 
tion of Slavery, and who sympathized 
heartily with the objects of the Society. 

The Rev. T. Phillips then read the 
address, of which the following is a copy :— 
‘*'To the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, 

K.G., G.C.B., Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs— 

‘‘My Lorp,—On behalf of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, we beg 
respectfully to offer a few observations to 
your Lordship, upon the question of the 
abolition of Slavery in Cuba. It appears 
to us that the ministerial project of emanci- 
pation now under the consideration of the 
Spanish Cortes, demands from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government prompt and decisive 
action. 

‘* Were the question of the abolition of 
Slavery in Cuba simply and strictly a do- 
mestic one, the interference of a Foreign 
Power would obviously be intrusive and 
unjustifiable ; but it is a fact that a very 
large proportion of the negro population, 
now in bondage in that island, is so held 
as the direct result of the most flagrant 
violation of international faith which mo- 
dern history presents. 

‘In 1818, Great Britain paid to Spain 
the large sum of 400,000/. to compensate 
her for losses which she alleged she would 
sustain by the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and which she pledged herself to 
abolish, throughout all her possessions, on 
the 30th of May, 1820. Pe 
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‘¢ Notwithstanding, however, that she 
thus solemnly pledged herself by treaty to 
abolish the slave-trade, and subsequently 
entered into additional conventions for the 
same object, the importations of fresh ne- 
groes in Cuba continued at an enormous 
rate—amounting at times, according to the 
statement of Earl Russell, to as many as 
30,000 in a single year. 

‘¢Moreover, the continuance of the 
‘Trans-Atlantic Slave-trade to Cuba ne- 
cessitated the establishment of a repressive 
system, which, in various ways, entailed 
upon Great Britain alone an annual ex- 
penditure, estimated by the late Lord 
Palmerston at nearly one million sterling. 
The outlay for this purpose, though dimi- 
nished, continues ; for, notwithstanding 
that the importations of negroes into Cuba 
appear temporarily to have ceased, the 
maintenance of Slavery in that island is a 
direct permanent provocative to their re- 
sumption. Hence, the alleged necessity 
for the continuation of the same repressive 
system by Great Britain, and thisat a time 
when universal public opinion brands the 
slave-trade and Slavery as the most heinous 
of crimes. 

‘* Since 1820, the importations of negroes 
into Cuba have, at the lowest estimate, 
exceeded more than twofold the number of 
slaves now officially reported as existing in 


that island; and as the whole of thes e 


have been introduced in violation of the 
treaties and conventions with Great Britain, 
Her Majesty’s Government has an un- 
doubted right to demand their immediate 
liberation. 

‘* As, in 1868, the Spanish Government 
publicly pledged itself to bring forward a 
plan of emancipation, we refrained from 
then urging Her Majesty’s Government to 
press for a prompt settlement of the ques- 
tion, notwithstanding the violation of 
justice and humanity its postponement 
involved. 

‘‘ The case is, however, altered, now that 
the Legislative Assembly of Spain is in 
possession of the ministerial measure, 
which is not only not a plan of emancipa- 
tion, but is an absolute negation of justice ; 
wherefore, on the grounds set forth, we 
entreat Her Majesty’s Government to de- 
mand the immediate liberation of all those 
slaves entitled to their liberty under the 
treaties and conventions with Great Britain. 


‘‘We are, my Lorn, 
‘‘On behalf of the Committee, 
‘“‘ Yours most respectfully, 


‘¢ JOSEPH COOPER, 


‘* EDMUND Srcnct, bon Secs. . 


‘* Ropert ALsop, 


‘- 27, New Broad Street, E.C. 
‘¢ 15th June, 1870.” 
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Mr. EpmunD Srurce said that Mr. 
Gilpin, in introducing the deputation, had 
stated that Lord Clarendon’s acquaintance 
with the question was second only to that 
of the late Lord Palmerston. For his 
own part, he considered that the noble 
lord’s experience on this subject was 
greater than that of Lord Palmerston 
himself. The noble lord, (then Mr. Vil- 
liers,) as minister at Madrid from 1833 to 
1839, was constantly in actual contact 
with it in its earlier history. With con- 
stant reports from England of the unin- 
terrupted slave-traffic at Havanna, of 
slavers fitting-out under his very eyes at 
Barcelona and Cadiz, the noble lord found 
a painful and unceasing work in vain and 
fruitless remonstrance against the viola- 
tion of-the slave-trade treaties. What the 
deputation asked of the Government was, 
that it should represent ‘to the Spanish 
Government that the treaties referred to 
in the memorial should be fulfilled; and 
that all slaves now in Cuba, imported 
in contravention of those treaties, should 
be free. It was a melancholy considera- 
tion that two generations had passed away 
since these treaties were signed, and two 
generations of slaves had since perished ; 
a miserable bondage ending in untimely 
death. ‘The number of slaves born in 
Cuba, it would appear from returns, must 
have been comparatively small; and con- 
sequently the demands of the British 
Government would apply to a large ma- 
jority of the slaves now in bondage. We 
could lavish the resources of the empire in 
unsparing profusion to rescue a few cap- 
tives from the grasp of a barbarous chief 
in Abyssinia ; yet we had, in defiance of 
treaties, allowed slaves we had ransomed 
long ago to perish year by year by tens of 
thousands, ‘They were not there to urge 
a crusade for liberty in the Spanish An- 
tilles ; but that the present is a crisis in 
the slave question in which the Govern- 
ment is bound in the strongest manner to 
re-assert its claim. For nearly two years 
Cuba has been the scene of a bloody civil 
war, and of savage reprisals which Europe 
and America had contemplated too long 
without remonstrance ; and they would 
ask Lord Clarendon if the time had not 
now come when it might be possible, in 
concert with the United States of America, 
to interpose with propriety and effect to 


| stop the present effusion of blood, and, at 


the same time, to secure the object for 
which they waited on the noble lord that 
day. 
Mr. CHAMEROoyzow, who has recently 
returned from Spain, said the state of public 
feeling there was decidedly in favour of the 
immediate abolition of Slavery in Cuba. 
Indeed an amount of public opinion had 
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been brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment which had never been elicted to the 
same extent upon any other question. 
There was not a town of any consequence 
throughout Spain in which enormous 
ublic meetings had not been held, and 
rom which petitions to this effect had not 
been presented to the Cortes. The interest 
had extended to the female part of the 
Spanish population, which was a circum- 
stance quite unprecedented. Certainly 
there would be no opposition on the part 
of the Spanish people to the immediate 
abolition of Slavery in Cuba. 

Lord CLARENDON said in reply : Nobody 
has been more earnest, sincere, and 
active to accomplish the suppression of 
the slave-trade and the termination of 
slavery than myself, but I think you will 
allow me to say that our first object 
should be to adapt our means to our end, 
and to take the time which we think the 
most opportune for applying to the Spanish 
Government that pressure which can best 
be legitimately applied without giving 
offence likely to defeat our object. I am 
glad to hear what has been said relative 
to the state of public opinion in Spain 
upon the slave question, because it has 
confirmed what I have heard relative to 
the great change which has come over the 
Spanish mind on the matter. Formerly 
in Spain there were very high people who 
were concerned in the slave-trade, and 
there was a strong public feeling in favour 
of it. That feeling, as has been shown, has 
greatly diminished, and indeed almost dis- 
appeared. The Government of Spain has, 
however, not only to consult the feelings of 
the Spanish people, but those of the people 
of Cuba. All who have read the newspapers 
and the official reports from Cuba must 
be aware that the Spanish Government 
is almost powerless to put down the in- 
surrection in Cuba. hey say—and I 
suppose they think—that they can put 
down the insurrection, and that it has 
made no progress; but certainly the 
Spanish Government have not the power 
at this moment of putting down the in- 
surrection or establishing peace, still less 
of carrying out a measure that would be 
_ very unpopular with just the only class in 
the island upon whose loyalty to Spanish 
rule they depend. ‘Therefore, I say, we 
should adapt our means to our end, and 
we should not be doing this by urging on 
the Spanish Government at this present 
moment a policy which they have not the 
power of carrying out. If anything, 
we should, by so acting, be retarding 
rather than advancing our great object. 
We want General Prim to assist us in the 
object we have in view, and I do not think 
we should apply pressure, which I honestly 
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believe would do no good. I do not think 
there is any chance of the slave-trade 
reviving. Of course I do not mean to 
deny that there is no danger of this as long 
as Slavery is in any way tolerated; but 
the chances are against its revival. I do 
not think that the 400,000/. given to Spain 
by this country to put down theslave-trade 
was a good investment, for all the good that 
has been done has been done by ourselves 
quite beyond this sum that we paid to 
them. It is a great thing that the slave- 
trade is at an end, and that the people are 
turning their attention, even in Cuba, to 
doing away with that importation of 
negroes which has been carried on for so 
long a period. ‘That importation of 
negroes never, in my opinion, amounted 
to 30,000 a-year, as has been stated, but 
from twelve to fourteen thousand a year, (a 
very large number certainly), but this even 
is satisfactory, when we remember that dur- 
ing the last year of the slave-trade to 
Brazil the number imported was 60,000. 
People are turning their attention to other 
methods for the proper cultivation of the 
soil than by slave-labour. I need not tell 
you what is the state of Cuba at the present 
time; but what I do say is this, that when 
men are struggling for their lives as they 
are there; when they are being murdered 
and massacred ; and when plantations are 
being destroyed, it is not the proper time, 
and it is not acting the part of those who 
really wish to adapt their means to 
their end to apply any pressure. ‘The 
Government in Spain has not yet consoli- 
dated its power, and the people do not 
as yet really know where they are. The 
measures upon the Slavery question already 
introduced appear to have been insufficient, 
but from a despatch (a copy of which I 
shall have much pleasure in presenting to 
the Society) received from Mr. Layard, 
and dated the 8th June, I observe that 
there are several important amendments to 
the original Bill. ‘This measure is, I am 
told, a step towards more liberal measures. 
The amendments I hold to be material 
improvements, although the law still re- 
mains in an unsatisfactory state. This is 
not the first time that I have had to do 
with this question, in which, allow me to 
say again, [ feel deeply interested. I be- 
lieve the Spanish Government have an honest 
and earnest desire to abolish Slavery, 
but we must make great allowances, 
first on account of their unsettled state at 
home, and secondly on account of the state 
of blood and revolution in Cuba. I do not 
think that the friends of emancipation had 
ever greater reason to take courage in their 
work than they have at the present time. 
Many things may happen to prevent 
it from being fully accomplished, but I 
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think the matter is in a good train, and 
that any undue pressure at the present 
would not be wise. Of course I shall 
make known to the Spanish Government 
that I have been waited upon by so large 
and influential a deputation as the present, 
and shall be glad to be able to add, that 
in consequence of the communications I 
made, and the hopeful language I held, 
that the deputation left in the full belief 
that there were better things in store for 
Spain, and that those better days would 
dawn upon the complete abolition of 
Slavery throughout her dominions. (Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. Josian Forster wished to add his 
testimony as to the deep interest which 
Lord Clarendon had always manifested 
or the abolition of the slave-trade and 
Slavery; but he wished to press that 
there were considerations of far more 
importance than those which related to 
our payment of 400,000/. to Spain ; and 
these were the rights of the slaves 
themselves, which ought not to be dis- 
regarded—their liberty ought not to be 
delayed. He wished to thank Lord 
Clarendon for the courtesy with which he 
had received the deputation ; and to say, 
that while England had, by her example 
in respect to Slavery, placed herself in a 
position to plead with other nations for 
its abolition, she must always stand 
forward in uncompromising opposition to 
Slavery in every form. 

After a few further words of thanks 
addressed to his Lordship by Mr. Briscoe 
and Mr. Gilpin, the Deputation withdrew. 





The foregoing speech of the Earl of 
Clarendon will be read with increased 
interest, from the fact that within a fort- 
of its delivery, on the morning of Monday, 
June 27th, that eminent statesman died, 
after a short illness. 





The following is a copy of a letter pre- 
pared for Lord Clarendon on the Saturday 
previously to his decease, in acknowledg- 
ment of his Lordship’s courtesy in furnish- 
ing to our Society a copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid, 
containing amendments to the original 
Government project of emancipation. This 
letter has been forwarded, with a suitable 
explanation to Lord Clarendon’s successor, 
the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. 


To the Right Hon. the Ear of CLARENDON 
K.G., G.C.B., H. M. Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp,—We beg, on behalf of the, 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and of the deputation received by your 
Lordship on the 15th current, to acknow- 
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ledge, with respectful thanks, the copy of 
Mr. Layard’s despatch to you, dated from 
Madrid the 8th of this month, relating to 
the project of emancipation then under the 
consideration of the Cortes, and we ven- 
ture to take advantage of the present 
opportunity to submit a few comments 
which that document and its enclosure 
suggest. 

We regret not to be able to concur in 
the favourable opinion entertained by Mr. 
Layard and your Lordship, of the amend- 
ments proposed by the Commission ; for 
although they are concessions to the public 
sentiment, they are small, and in reality of 
little practical value. 

The boon of liberty to slaves of sixty 
instead of sixty-five years of age, will affect 
very few; and these probably worn out 
by toil, near the end of their days, and 
therefore of merely nominal value to their 
owners. 

The amendments declaring that over a 
certain class of libertos, the tutelage of the 
owners shall cease in the event of the 
marriage of females after the age of four- 
teen, and of males at eighteen, will be 
almost nugatory in effect, because the Bill 
still makes it the interest of the owner to 
retain the control of the libertos until they 
reach the age of twenty-two; and ex- 
perience has demonstrated the utter futility 
in slave colonies of all arrangements 
which the master has motives for violating ; 
in addition to which the liberto is left 
without any power to enforce his rights, or 
even to make known his grievances. 

The same remark applies to the remain- 
ing amendments to Clause 10, and to the 
additional Article 17, devised to check 
cruelty and to punish owners for violations 
of Clause 7. ‘These regulations, though in 
the direction of justice, will be practically 
inoperative, seeing that the onus of proof 
of cruelty and of infringements of these 
articles rests with the liberto. 'They are, 
therefore, ‘‘ material improvements” in 
appearance more than in fact. 

The above appear to be the only 
‘‘amendments” proposed. ‘The other 
points upon which Mr. Layard dwells, as 
further modifications, are to be found text- 
ually in the original Bill as now adopted, 
and are essentially illusory. 

Article 2 constitutes State property all 
slaves to be emancipated under it, that is, 
those born within the period from the 18th 
of September, 1868, to the publication of 
the new law. Article 5 sets forth that all 
slaves who, being either of the class 
emancipado, or who, for any other cause, 
belong to the State, shall at once enter 
into the full exercise of their civil rights. 
But Article 6 places the slave emancipated 
under Article 2 at the disposal of their 
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old owners, and these slaves, under a new 
name, are not, according to Article 9, to 
acquire full civil rights until they have 
attained the age of twenty-two. We 
respectfully submit that such legislation is 
simply a mockery, and merits to be de- 
nounced as such, not complacently ac- 
cepted as a material improvement upon the 
old state of things. 

With regard to the emancipado class of 
slaves, placed by the new Bill under the 
protection of the State, in 1855, when the 
latest specific facts on this subject were 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Cuban authorities professed 
their utter inability to account for more 
than a comparatively small number. This 
statement—probably an honest one—was 
analysed, and the analysis was embodied in 
an address from the Anti-Slavery Society 
to Marshal Espartero, a copy of which we 
enclose. There can be no doubt that the 
whole number returned was then far below 
the real number in existence; but the ad- 
mitted difficulty of ascertaining the fact had 
been increased by the shameful connivance 
of the local authorities in the systematic 
substitution of living emancipados for dead 
slaves ; asa result of which iniquitous de- 
ception the emancipados were gradually 
absorbed into the mass of the slave popula- 
tion, and it is now extremely doubtful 
whether any of the former are to be found. 
This Article, therefore, which deals with 
this class is also of a decidedly illusory 
character. 

It seems scarcely worth while to com- 
ment upon Article 9, determining the 
period when the apprenticeship or tutelage 
shall cease. But to give officially even a 
qualified approval to a system which 
worked so viciously in our own colonies 
that the colonial legislators themselves 
anticipated the decision of the Imperial 
Government, and brought the apprentice- 
ship to a close, is assuredly calculated to 
encourage the Spanish Government to per- 
sist in an evil course. 

To resume, judging from what is before 
us, we are not encouraged to look forward 
with hope that a real plan of emancipation 
will be presented to the Cortes when they 
next assemble. ‘The whole scheme of the 
new Bill is vicious. The very first Article 
inagurates a twenty-two years’ term of 
apprenticeship for those who are declared 
by it to be free: it only emancipates 
wholly a very few old slaves, who are 
probably unable to take care of them- 
selves, and declares free a class either 
entirely obliterated, or of which it will 
be next to impossible to establish the 
identity. The principle of a_ lon 
apprenticeship. being once established, 
does not leave a doubt of its introduction 
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as the basis of any plan of emancipation 
which may be presented next session, and 
which will have to deal with the bulk of 
the slave population. We therefore deem 
it our duty respectfully but most earnestly 
to urge Her Majesty's Government to press 
upon the Spanish Ministry its right to 
demand—by the immediate liberation of 
the slaves who have been introduced into 
Cuba since 1820—the practical fulfilment of 
the obligations Spain contracted by her 
Treaties and Conventions with Great 
Britain, and for which Great Britain paid 
the sum of 400,000. 

It is not to the credit and honour of a 
great nation like ours that it should allow 
children who have such claims upon it under 
British Treaties to be held in a species of 
Slavery for twenty years to come. Will 
the fitting time never arrive for a faithful 
remonstrance? ‘Those for whom we plead 
are poor, but that will not be held by the 
present Government as a justification for 
silent acquiescence in the continued oppres- 
sion and enslavement of those towards 
whom this country stands, to a certain 
extent, in the character of protector. 

In conclusion, we would venture to re- 
mind your Lordship that the national sen- 
timent in Spain is strongly in favour of 
perfect freedom to the slaves. 

The Commission which was appointed on 
the subject last autumn had more than a 
thousand petitions for immediate emanci- 
pation referred to it, which had been pre- 
sented in due course to the Cortes. There 
is also in Cuba and Porto Rico a very 
large amount of public opinion in favour 
of emancipation. Delegates from both 
islands, appointed by the slave-owners 
themselves, met a Government Commission 
in Madrid in the autumn of 1866. The re- 
port of the majority declared emancipation 
to be an imperative necessity, but differed 
as to time, whilst the delegates from Porto 
Rico, with one exception, demanded imme- 
diate emancipation. 

Influenced by these facts,itwas generally 
believed that Senor Becerra, ex-Minister 
of Marine, had prepared a plan of abolition 
in harmony with the expressed views of 
the colonists. It is therefore the more 
remarkable and the more deeply to be re- 
gretted that the scheme presented by his 
successor, and now adopted by the Cortes, 
should be one calculated to insure the con- 
tinuance of Slavery, and not a plan for its 
abolition. 

Looking at all the circumstances of the ° 
case, it is our painful conviction that the 
present Government in Madrid, influenced 
by a small fraction of determined ad- 
herents to Slavery, is the real obstacle to 
the abolition of Slavery at the present 
time. 
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We submit that we are in no wise in- 
termeddling in a matter not already judged 
by all classes of Spaniards, nor one in 
which, sustained as we are by the Treaties 
and Conventions referred to, can it be 
said that thiscountry hasno right to inter- 
fere. We feel, therefore, strong in the 
conviction of being justified in the de- 
mand we venture still to urge Her 
Majesty’s Government to make; strong 
on the grounds of the public sentiment 
of the Spanish people themselves, both 
at home and in the Antilles; strong on the 
grounds of international obligations based 
on special ‘Treaties and Conventions; and 
strong especially on the broad ground of 
humanity and justice. 

On behalf of the British and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society, 
Weare, 
Very respectfully, 


JOSEPH COOPER, Hi 
onorary 


IXDMUND STURGE, 5 ae 


Ropert A.sop, 
Anti-Slavery Office, 
New Broad Street, 
Jnue 27th, 1870. 








SPAIN AND CUBA, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,— Your article of the 18th inst. is an 
exact exposition of this problem and its 
difficulties. 

The object of the deputation on Wed- 
nesday last was tosubmit to Lord Clarendon 
that the special obligations of Spain to the 
British Government entitled it to take the 
initiative in attempting its solution. 

In the few observations addressed to 
Lord Clarendon in support of the memorial 
it was suggested that the time had come 
when some action was due, in concert with 
the United States, to put an end to those 
barbarities in Cuba which Europe and 
America have witnessed too long, and to 
secure, in some measure of practical eman- 
cipation, all that now remains of treaties 
violated for half a century, which it is now 
possible for Spain to fulfil. 

On the same day an earnest party debate 
was being held at Washington on a motion 
for the recognition of the Cuban insurgents, 
ending, after three days, by a narrow 
majority of seventeen on the part of the 
administration for non-intervention, in a 
resolution authorizing the President *‘ to 
solicit the co-operation of other Govern- 
ments” to put an end to the barbarities 
of the war. 

You truly say that ‘no problem was 
ever solved by postponing its solution.” 
A consensus gentium in this matter is clear 
and obvious, but it is not less obvious that 
there rests on Her Majesty’s Government 
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at this moment the peculiar responsibility 
of consolidating this unanimous feeling 
into some policy of prompt and definite 
action. 
Yours truly, 
EpMUuND STURGE, one of the Hon. Secs. 
to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 
Charlbury, Oxon, June 20, 


—_- 


(10 THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES.) 


Sir,—Your excellent leader of Saturday, 
on the relations at present subsisting be- 
tween Spain and Cuba, and the measure 
introduced into the Cortes on the subject 
of Slavery, must commend itself to every 
one who understands the subject; but 
there is a point or two on which I should 
be glad if you could allow space for a 
remark, 

In 1866, the then Government of Spain 
summoned delegates from Cuba and Porto 
Rico to Madrid. ‘The Ministry prepared 
beforehand, and submitted to the delega- 
tion, anumber of questions, with a view 
to elicit the best means, not of abolishing, 
but of securing the continued existence of 
Slavery. The delegates indignantly ob- 
jected to discuss those questions, and 
eventually discussed the question of 
abolition. They came at length unitedly to 
the conelusion that Slavery must be 
abolished, but differed with regard to 
time, some being in favour of immediate 
emancipation, whilst others agreed upon a 
plan for accomplishing its entire extinc- 
tion in fifteen years, which plan was 
afterwards published. ‘The Government 
of that day opposed emancipation alto- 
gether: the present Government would, by 
their scheme, change the slave-owners, 
plan of fifteen years into sixty. 

I observe that the Earl of Clarendon, 
who should be able to form a sound judg- 
ment, gives the Spanish Government 
credit for honesty of intention in regard 
to this subject ; but if the Government be 
honest, we must surely look elsewhere 
rather than to its acts for the proof. It 
has possessed many advantages beyond 
other Powers which have had to deal with 
this question ; for whilst other Governments 
have had to contend with united opposi- 
tion in their colonies, large numbers in 
Cuba and Porto Rico have shewn them- 
selves anxious for emancipation. 

The insurrectionists in Cuba, as a’party, 
were opposed to the continuance of Slavery, 
and have since emancipated their slaves to 
the number of about a hundred thousand. 
That similar views were largely entertained 
in Porto Rico is obvious from the fact that 
two of the delegates now representing that 
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island in the Cortes are advocates for the 
immediate abolition of slavery. 

As to the people in Spain, when the 
Revolution of 1868 set them free to speak, 
crowded public meetings were held every- 
where—in Madrid, Cadiz, Barcelona, and 
in the other large towns in all parts of the 
country, calling upon the Government to 
abolish Slavery. 

Last autumn a commission of seven 
members was appointed by the Cortes to 
consider the subject, and that commission 
had before it more than a thousand peti- 
tions for immediate emancipation. 

Whether, therefore, we look at Spain or 
her colonies, it seems impossible to find 
any ground for forming an opinion favour- 
able to the good faith and honesty of the 
Spanish Government in this matter. 

The general impression is, that when 
emancipation takes place, the revenues of 
Cuba will be required for compensation to 
the slave-owners. The Madrid Govern- 
ment, past and present, have drawn largely 
from these revenues for the benefit of mere 
placemen ; hence each has shewn itself un- 
willing to abolish Slavery. The real 
obstacle to abolition at this moment is the 
Cabinet of Madrid. 

As to the large number of slaves intro- 
duced into Cuba, in violation of the trea- 
ties between Great Britain and Spain, 
whose liberty this country has a right to 
demand, it seems scarcely creditable to our 
statesmen that the right time to remon- 
strate with Spain on their behalf should 
never be found. 

Among the leading insurrectionists in 
Cuba are many noble men, whom it is 
impossible to know and not to esteem. 
I have been assured by some of them that 
if they could have had anything like just 
government and well regulated liberty for 
all parties, they never would have desired 
separation from Spain. In appealing to 
the sword they made a terrible mistake. 
Atrocities have been committed on both 
sides, but there is this difference between 
the parties in this conflict, that the Cuban 
party has been fighting for liberty, and the 
Spanish Government for Slavery. 

That during eighteen long months the 
Spanish Government should have been 
strangling its prisoners in cold blood, 
whilst the Governments of England, 
France, and America have stood by 
without uttering a word, is a stigma on 
the civilization of our times. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH COOPER. 
Essex Hall, Walthamstow, 
22nd 6 mo., 1870. 
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STATE OF THE COLONY OF 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tue state of this colony is such as to awaken 
the grave solicitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The grounds for this fear 
and solicitude are alleged to be as valid as 
they are lamentable. ‘The colony is formed 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

In 1861, the total population of the 
colony was given as 148,907, viz.: 
93,861 Natives of British Guiana; 8,309 
of West India Islands ; 9,859 of Madeira 
or Cape de Verd Islands ; 1,482 of Europe; 
147 of North America; 298 of other 
places. Immigrants from Africa, 9,299 ; 
Madras, 3,664; Calcutta, 18,416; China, 
2,629; Miscellaneous, 943. The Abori- 
ginal Indians are computed to reach 20,000 
or 21,000. 

The constitution consists of a Governor, 
Court of Policy, and a combined Court. 
The functions of an Executive and Legis- 
lative Council and House of Assembly are 
performed by the Governor and Court of 
Policy, except as regards taxation and 
finance, which are dealt with by the com- 
bined Court, composed of the Governor 
and Members of the Court of Policy com- 
bined with six financial representatives. 
The Court of. Policy is composed of five 
official and five elective members—the 
latter, called Kiezers, are chosen for life : for 
the county of Demerara, by 150 registered 
electors ; two for the city of Georgetown 
by 408; two for the county of Essequibo 
by 133 ; one for the county of Berbice by 
46; and one for New Amsterdam by 71; 
total, 808. ‘The financial representatives 
are elected for two years.. 

There have been eighteen Governors 
since 1831. ‘The revenue for 1868 was 
£290,881; the expenditure £297,349 : the 
revenue in 1856 was £230,595; the expen- 
diture £235,013 : imports, 1868, £1,618,378; 
exports £2,232,212: imports 1855,£886,016; 
exports £1,331,371. 

The number of civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military offices is very large. ‘The Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland, the 
Roman Catholics and the Wesleyans all 
receive pecuniary support from the taxes. 

British Guiana appears in somewhat un- 
favourable contrast with some others of 
our colonies as to the cost of its govern- 
ment. The expenditure of the island of 
Barbadoes for 1868 (with a population of 
152,727 inhabitants in 1861) was £99,370, 
or 18s. per head. The cost of government 
in British Guiana is £2 1s. 2d. per head of 
the whole population. This difference 
may be explained in a few words. Deme- 
rara is a colony for the planters; Barba- 
does is a colony both for planters and 


people. 
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The planters of British Guiana have 
steadily increased in wealth; but the 
labouring classes are, it is said, ill-paid 
and miserably poor. There have been for 
some time, more or less fierce discussions 
in the local papers as to the cost and mode 
of payment of Coolie and Chinese immi- 
grants, and as to the soundness of the policy 
of continuing the system—one party con- 
tending that those who require these la- 
bourers ought to pay the entire cost of their 
transport ; others asserting that, as the 
whole colony is benefited by their labour, 
the expense of conveying them to British 
Guiana and back to their own homes, when 
required, shall be paid from the colonial 
chest. 

To such an alarming height has dissatis- 
faction obtained amongst the immigrants 
on many of the estates, that the Colonial 
Secretary, Earl Granville, has been in- 
formed from various parties—two notably 
very different from each other — that, 
unless there be some speedy change,. an 
outbreak may be certainly apprehended. 
Governor Scott, addressing a letter to the 
officer in command of the forces at Barba- 
does, expresses himself as apprehensive of 
disturbances, (this letter had been for- 
warded to Earl Granville) while G. W. 
Des Veeux, Esq., administrator of the Go- 
vernment of St. Lucia, and previously for 
six years a stipendary magistrate in British 
Guiana, describes ‘‘the Indian and Chinese 
immigrants, especially the latter, as dis- 
contented and disaffected to a degree, 
which, if not stopped, will lead to an out- 
break.” : 

Mr. Des Vceux, in a document of 13 
paragraphs, addressed to Earl Granville, 
under date of 25th of December, 1869, 
arraigns the medical men employed on the 
estates, the stipendary magistrates, the 
clergy in colonial pay, the sub-immigration 
agents, and even the late Governor, as 
subservient to the views of the planters, 
and ‘‘ opposed to the interest of the immi- 
grants,” whom he declares to have been 
long treated with gross deception, injustice, 
and cruelty. 

Sir T. W. C. Murdoch, chairman of the 
land and immigration commissioners, in an 
able report on Mr. Des V ceux’s letter of alle- 
gation, puts the case in these terms: ‘‘ Mr. 
Des Voeux impugns the conduct of every 
class in the colony except the lowest ; and 
imputes to the local Government, previous 
to the assumption of the Government by 
Mr. Scott, and the magistrates, and medi- 
cal men, cruel neglect of duty and un- 
worthy truckling to the planting interest, 
and to the planters generally cruelty, 
falsehood, and perversion of justice.” 

We are happy to state that within a few 
weeks Commissioners, nominated by Earl 
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Granville, will sit—in George Town, we 
believe—whose duty it will be to institute 
an extensive and searching inquiry into the 
allegations referred to. These Commis- 
sioners will be empowered to take evidence 
on oath; and are, we believe, to quote 
Earl Granville’s despatch, ‘‘men whose 
position, character, and official experience 
will give weight to their statements, and 
to the opinions they may form.” 

We believe that these Commissioners 
are to be—Henry Mitchell, Esq., agent- 
general of immigrants, ‘Trinidad, a gentle- 
man of great experience ; and Sir George 
Young, Bart., of Lincoln’s Inn, an English 
barrister of high character and great legal 
acumen and attainments. 

Mr. Des Veeux, who has recently suffered 
a spinal injury, intends to respond to the 
summons of Earl Granville; and, indeed, 
will go through with the case, has a war- 
fare to wage at fearful odds. We believe 
that, although the subject of much and 
foul abuse, Mr. Des Vceux is animated by 
a high and noble purpose. 

In the present instance our friends of 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society received 
from the colony the earliest communica- 
tions on the subject. Aided by some of 
their liberal supporters, and seconded by 
ourselves, they hoes instructed Edward 
Jenkyns, Esq., of the Middle Temple, to 
attend the Commission of Inquiry, and to 
watch the proceeding in the interests of 
the immigrant population, as representing 
hoth that Society and ourselves. 

Mr. Jenkins proceeded to Demerara by 
the mail packet on the 17th instant, and we 


_ believe that the Commission has by this 


time commenced its sittings. 

Mr. Des Voeux plainly asserts that while 
production has increased wages have fallen 
in the colony, owing to the surplus of 
labourers, and that in 1868 he saw large 
gangs of free labourers perambulating the 
country unable to find work ; that the ex- 
clusively high taxation (raised chiefly from 
articles of consumption) which is neces- 
sitated by the annual charge for the 
colony share of immigration, makes excep- 
tionably dear all the necessaries of life used 
by the labourers, both creoles and immi- 
grants, who are thus paying in two ways 
for what, instead of being a benefit, is a 
direct, and is becoming a grievous, injury 
to them; while, on the other hand, the 
planters obtain, free of duty, the greater 
part of the supplies required by the estates, 
and thus pay but a mere trifle towards the 
general revenue. Mr. Des Vceux insists 
that no further contribution ought to be 
made from the public revenue towards 
immigration. 

We consider that this inquiry has come 
none too soon, and that the affairs of the 


bes 
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colony were fast drifting towards a catas- 
trophe like that of Jamaica in 1865. All 
races of men are found to submit with 
comparative resignation to despotism pure 
and simple. Itis when injustice is largely 
perpetrated under the forms of law that 
men have the most keen sense of the wrongs 
they endure. 





COPY OF DESPATCH FROM EARL GRANVILLE TO 
THE GOVERNOR OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


‘Downing Street, 10th March, 1870. 

‘‘ Smr,—I enclose a copy of a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Des Vooux, Adminis- 
trator of the Government of St. Lucia, relative 
to the condition and treatment of the Indian 
and Chinese immigrants in British Guiana, with 
copy of a report upon it from the Emigration 
Commissioners, 

“Mr, Des Vooux alleges against the employers 
neglect, ill usage, and mismanagement of the 
immigrants, and against those who should en- 
force the law for their protection a general sub- 
serviency to the planters. He expresses his 
belief in the existence of serious discontent 
amongst the immigrants, of which he regards 
a disturbance which he says took place last 
year on Leonora Estate as a warning. I learn 
from a letter received a few days ago from the 
War Office, enclosing one which you had ad- 
dressed to the officer in command of the forces 
at Barbados, that you were yourself apprehen- 
sive of disturbances. Mr. Des Veux suggests 
various remedies, and on the assumption that 
there is already a sufficient supply of labour in 
the colony, he proposes that no more Coolies 
should be introduced except at the sole cost of 
the employer. 

_ “ Without at all prejudging the matter, it 
appears to me that it is manifestly one which 
calls for inquiry in the interest of the immi- 
grants and in that of the planters. There can 
be no doubt that the Secretary of State for 
India in Council will think it necessary to com- 
municate Mr. Des Vooux’s statements to the 
Indian Government, and that that Government, 
if called upon to sanction the continuance of 
emigration to British Guiana, will expect to be 
furnished with an authentic and impartial ex- 
position of the real state of the facts. The 
extensive and searching inquiry required for 
such an exposition can be conducted only by 
men who are enabled to devote their whole 
time to it from day to day, and engrossed as 
you are by your ordinary duties, it cannot be 
conducted by you. I have, therefore, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State for India, 
to instruct you to submit the subject to the con- 
sideration of the Combined Court, with a view 
to ascertain whether they will be prepared to 
make provision for the employment of two 
Commissioners to be named by me, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State for India. 
My object would be to employ the services of 
men whose position, character, and official ex- 
perience would give weight to their statements 
and the opinions they might form. The remu- 
neration I should be enabled to offer to such 
men should not be less than 5/. 5s. per day, in 
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addition to their travelling, clerical, and contin- 
gent expenses. I conceive the time the inquiry 
would cccupy could scarcely exceed threo 
months, and would probably be less; but if un- 
forescen circumstances should inevitably prolong 
it, an assurance would be requisite that the 
provision would be prolonged for such time as 
might be necessary. You will be pleased to 
ascertain and report to me without delay whe- 
ther this provision will be made and this assu- 
rance given. 

“If the Combined Court shall consent to 
make the provision, you will then submit to 
the Court of Policy any ordinance which may 
be requisite to enable the Commissioners who 
may be appointed to take evidence on oath. 

“Tf, as I anticipate, it is found convenient 
that the formal appointment of the Commission 
should rest with you, and if the services of Mr. 
Cairns, Lieutenant-Governor of St. Kitts, and 
Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of Crown Islands 
in Trinidad, are available, I should wish you to 
appoint these gentlemen. If, however, either 
or both of these gentlemen should be unable to 
serve, I request that you will communicate 
with Sir J. Grant and Mr. Gordon, in order to 
procure the services of some public officers or 
other competent persons recommended by them 
from Jamaica and Trinidad, 

‘“‘T enclose copies of despatches to Governor 
Gordon and Lieutenant-Governor Cairns on the 
subject, and I have to request that you will 
inform them and Sir B. Pine of the result of the 
application to the Legislature of British Guiana 
for means to defray the cost of the Commission. 
If Mr. Des Vooux’s presence should be required 
as witness, you will communicate with him and 
Governor Rawson, to whom I have written on 
the subject. 

“T have, &e., 
‘“ (Signed), GRANVILLE, 

‘* Governor Scott, &c., &e., &c.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE PAPERS. 


Tue Slave-Trade Papers, annually pre- 
sented to Parliament, have been issued 
unusually late; hence we are precluded 
from publishing in our present Number 
even a summary of their contents. We 
think it desirable, nevertheless, to append 
the following most important papers from 
Class A of the correspondence :— 
ANNUAL REPORT FROM HAVANA. 


Acting Commissary Judge Crawford to the Earl 
of Clarendon.—( Received November 4.) 


Havana, September 30, 1869. 

My Lorp,—In reporting to your Lordship 
that there has been no fresh importation of 
slaves from the coast of Africa during the 
twelve months ending this day, I consider the 
landings which were rumoured to have been 
effected last June in the north-western part of 
Cuba as uncertain, as I have not succeeded in 
obtaining any of the particulars as to number 
and place, which, considering the political con- 
dition of affairs, and the eagerness of the anti- 
Slavery party to get hold of anything reflecting 
upon the Government, would hardly have been 
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the case had any such importations of Africans 
really occurred. 

The march of events in Cuba has been very 
remarkable since the date of my last annual 
report, and has revealed some startling facts as 
regards the general disposition of the coloured 
population. 

On the 10th October, 1868, the standard of 
independence was raised by the native Cubans 
in the eastern department. That movement 
spread itself to the central portion of the island, 
but met with no response in this, the western 
and wealthiest part of Cuba, so far as any out- 
ward manifestation is concerned. 

It does not come within the province of this 
report to analyze the causes of this rebellion, or 
to discuss any argument for or against it. Its 
practical influence with regard to the slave- 
trade, and the abolition of that great social evil 
on must, however, engage earnest atten- 

ion. 
_ Don Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, head of the 
insurgent Government of Cuba, issued a pro- 
clamation on the 27th December last, condemn- 
ing Slavery, and providing for the freedom of 
the slaves under certain restrictions, which 
were, no doubt, forced upon him by the exigen- 
cies of the moment, but which were irrecon- 
cileable with any true principle of liberty. 

A much more decided step was taken, how- 
ever, on the 26th February, by the insurgents’ 
assembly of Camaguey, by the publication and 
circulation of a decree, the first article of which 
is couched in these words — “Slavery is 
abolished!” But the final decision of the Cuban 
insurgents is embodied in their constitution, 
voted at Guaimaro on the 10th April last, the 
twenty-fourth article of which clearly and dis- 
tinctly lays down that— Every inhabitant of 
the Republic is entirely free.” Here we have, 
therefore, the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation of the slaves declared in the terri- 
tory of the so-called “Republic of Cuba ;” and it 
follows that, if that Republic comprised the 
eoey of the island, Slavery would cease to exist 

ere. 

However desirable the extinction of Slavery 
may be, it is to be hoped that it will never be 
consummated in the manner we have seen in 
the region occupied by the insurrection. 

There the slaves have been hastily torn from 
their homes and plantations; they have been 
armed and forced to erect fortifications, dig 
trenches, carry burdens, and perform all man- 
ner of hard work. They have been taught to 
live by brigandage, and to fire and destroy after 
pillaging every place they and their leaders 
come across. Such a desultory life has led to 
eomplete disorganization, and must end in re- 
wekening all the savage propensities of the 
negro, and in rendering him either unfit or 
unwilling to comply with the requirements of 
civilization, . 

And now comes the most remarkable feature 
of the whole affair. 

Most of the negro slaves who have been for- 
cibly abducted from the sugar estates and other 
i age ge bordering on the insurrection, have 
‘made their escape, and have returned to their 
masters, Numerous examples of this fidelity, 
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and I would even say “good sense,” of the 
negroes have occurred in many parts of the 
island ; for it must be borne in mind that all 
the seaports are held by the Spaniards, and 
that the neighbourhood within a certain radius 
of the towns and seaports is protected by the 
Government troops and volunteers. 

Negresses who have come here from places 
which have been visited by some of these pre- 
datory bands—mostly composed of whites, 


blacks, mulattoes, and Chinese—refuse point- ° 


blank to return to the country, and relate 
stories which are too horrible to repeat, and 
which the pen refuses to record. 

What between both parties in campaign there 
is very little protection for these poor women. 

The emantipation of Slavery in Cuba must 
not be wrought by such means or in such a 
manner. 

Public opitiion, the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, and, if not philanthropy, at 
least political considerations, must awaken 
Spain to the absolute necessity of grappling 
with this question at once. 

It is hardly possible to conceive that any 
social reform of such importance could be car- 
ried out suddenly without creating violent per- 
turbation in the whole system of labour in the 
colony, and entailing momentary if not lasting 
ruin upon the proprietors ; indeed, such is the 
experience of the British West Indies, and the 
Southern States of the North-American Union. 

Cuba is, in some respects, differently situated 
from either, and it is possible that the imme- 
diate freedom of the slaves here would not be 
followed by any very serious consequences. The 
proprietary body reside in the island, and with 
them their wealth and incomes, which are ex- 
pended chiefly in the improvement of their 
estates. The language and customs are totally 
distinct from those of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The general treatment of the negro is different, 
and there is a certain familiarity between 
master and slave which is peculiar to Cuba; so 
that, with all the abjection and ignorance of 
the plantation negro here, he is attached to 
his master, and has a cat-like affection for his 
home and his pen. Instances have occurred 
lately—and this is another remarkable fact—in 
which the negroes have turned out for the de- 
fence of their master’s property, and have driven 
off those very parties who have come in the 
name of the insurrection for the avowed purpose 
of liberating them. 

The insurrection, its views and tendencies, 
are freely and openly discussed in the presence 


| of the negroes from one end of Cuba to the 


other, so that they know quite well what is 
going on; and yet there has not been, to my 
knowledge, any disposition shown on their part 
to hasten, by violence or by flight, the work of 
emancipation. 

Can it be that they comprehend the meaning 
of the threat so constantly repeated, that ‘“‘Cuba 
shall either be Spanish or a second Santo Do- 
mingo,” and that, in witnessing the sanguinary 
and destructive nature of the contest now going 
on in the island, they are resolved to abide 
quietly the consummation of that dreadful 
threat ? 
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The insurgents did not, I am fully convinced, 
declare the abolition of Slavery from any pro- 
found conviction of justice, but as a political 
necessity, and for a political purpose. 

Not a single planter or slave-owner outside 
of the territority occupied by the insurrection 
has voluntarily emancipated his slaves, which 
is the most palpable proof that there is no such 
thing as a general feeling condemnatory of the 
institution, nor any praiseworthy desire to 
eradicate it. 

The bitter hatred which exists between 
Spaniard and Cuban will eventually lead to the 
solution of the difficulty, and accomplish what, 
perhaps, neither party would calmly undertake. 
If the Cubans succeed in achieving their inde- 
pendence, or in annexing this island to the 
United States, Slavery, being abolished by law, 
must immediately cease. The Spaniards, on 
the other hand, will never give up Cuba with- 
out a fierce struggle, which they themselves say 
will only end after a forcible emancipation of 
the slaves, and the complete destruction of pro- 
perty throughout the island. But, again, should 
the insurrection be quelled, the Spaniards will 
most probably maintain Slavery at all hazards, 
and a revival of the slave-trade is not at all 
unlikely, 

That the Cuban proprietors would in that 
case, out of spite, emancipate their negroes, is 
too improbable to be thought of. Such, how- 
ever, are the eventualities dependent on the re- 
sult of the present contest in Cuba. 

The prices of slaves keep up wonderfully 
under these uncertain prospects, field negroes 
being worth from 450 dollars to 550 dollars ; 
domestics and artisans from 500 dollars to 650 
dollars, 

According to the census of 1857, there were 
605,461 coloured people in this island, viz.— 

In the eastern department, free coloured, 
96,058 ; slaves, 66,235: in the western depart- 
ment, free coloured, 129,880; slaves, 313,288 : 
totals, free coloured, 225,938 ; slaves, 379,523 : 
equal 605,461 ; but the cholera and the insur- 
rection have made considerable havoc since that 
time, and have probably reduced these numbers 
fifteen per cent. 

There are quite enough left to make any one 
shudder at the idea of their being let loose and 
employed as instruments of destruction, merely 
to satisfy a demoniacal spirit of revenge. That 
this intention is shared by every Spaniard, 
from the Captain-General down, there cannot 
be any doubt, should the tide of war turn 
against the Spanish cause in this unfortunate 
island. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Joun V. CRAWFORD. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE PORTUGUESE 
DOMINIONS. 

Decree, dated February, 25, 1869, abolishing 
Slavery through Portuguese Territories, 
(Translation. ) 

Sire,—The relations subsisting between the 
slaves and their owners in the provinces beyond 
sea underwent great modifications in 1854, 
1856, and 1858, all tending to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves, and to enable the Go- 
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vernment to propose to the Cortes, as soon as 
possible, the complete abolition of Slavery 
throughout the monarchy, Among the mea- 
sures taken for this object, the following de- 
serve especial mention :— 

Ist. The decree of the 14th of December, 
1854, ordaining the registry of all slaves. 

2nd. The law of the 24th July, 1856, which 
delared the free condition of all children born of 
women slaves after the publication of that law. 

3rd. The decree of the 29th of April, 1856, 
which ordained that every slave in the Portu- 
guese territory should be in a free condition on 
the day they completed twenty years from the 
date of the said decree. Likewise those mea- 
sures which abolished Slavery in the city of 
Macan, in the Island of St. Vincent, Cape de 
Verde, and in all territory of the Province of 
Angola, situated to the north of the River Li- 
fune, comprising the populations and forts of 
Ambriz, Bembe, St. Salvador do Congo, and 
others, 

To appreciate the importance of the provi- 
sions of the decree establishing the registry, 
it will suffice to point out the following :— 

Ist. That which declared free all slaves be- 
longing to the State. 

2nd. That which ordained that no individual 
should be considered legally a slave unless it 
were proved that he was registered within the 
period marked in the said decrec. 

3rd. That which conceded to the slaves the 
right of obtaining their manumission indepen- 
dently of the willoftheir masters, provided they 
paid them an indemnity fixed by arbiters. 

4th. That which deprived owners of the right 
to inflict on their slaves corporal punishment. 

5th. That which prohibited the separation, in 
case of the sale of slaves, of wives from their 
husbands, and young children from their mo- 
thers. 

As to the law which orders that all children 
born of female slaves should be free, its action 
is such that, by the simple effect of this dispo- 
sition the state of Slavery would come to an end 
even though no other measure should be taken 
for that purpose. And as regards the decree of 
the 29th April, 1858, to estimate its importance 
it will suffice to recollect that it fixes the 29th 
April, 1878, as the last day for the existence of 
Slavery throughout the monarchy. 

These measures taken in the space of forty 
months in behalf of the unhappy class referred 
to, were great steps taken in the path which 
leans to the desired end—the abolition of 
Slavery. It behoves us, therefore, to proceed with 
prudence equal to that hitherto practised, and 
it is to be attained by considering in a spirit of 
equity the interest of the individuals who are at 
present slaves, the interest of the owners, the 
welfare of the State, and the requirements of 
Christian civilization. It appears to us that this 
result may be attained if the projectof a decree 
which we have the honour to present to your 
Majesty should be approved of, and in which it 
is established that Slavery shall be abolished 
throughout the whole monarchy after the publi- 
cation of the law, and that all slaves shall pass 
into the state of freed men. In that state, and 
under the conditions established by the decree 
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of the 14th December, 1854, they will remain 
until the day appointed by the decree of the 29th 
April, 1858, for the total suppression of Slavery 
throughout the monarchy. Like the freed men 
(libertos) referred to in the said decree of 1854, 
so likewise the slaves will be henceforth consi- 
dered free, and in circumstances very similar to 
those of Chinamen, or the labourers in India, 
who under voluntary contract agreed to work 
during some years in the English and French 
colonies. 

In this manner Portugal may bring about the 
prompt suppression of Slavery in all her pro- 
vinces beyond sea, without the system of labour 
in use there suffering from sudden changes, thus 
avoiding occurrences similar to those which hap- 
pened in foreign colonies after the publication of 
the Actof complete and immediate emancipation 
of slaves. 

All the European States possessing colonies 
have abolished Slavery existing in them, with 
the exception of Portugal and Spain. And in 
the American continent slaves are only to be 
found in Brazil. 

The Portuguese nation, which, among those of 
Earope who peopled territories beyond sea, was 
the first to abolish Slavery in some of those ter- 
ritories by the royal decree of the 16th January, 
1773, will certainly not be the last to adopt a 
measure, having for its object to put an end to 
a state of things in opposition to the spirit of 
institutions, which now for more than thirty-two 
years have formed the basis of all her laws, a 
state of things which is not sanctioned by her 
Civil Code, and which is also contrary to the 
state of civilization in Europe and America, 
where in less than a century, and especially 
within the last few years, many millions of 
slaves have been called to the condition of free- 
men, 

Based on these considerations, we have the 
honour to present your Majesty the following 
project of a decree. 


Secretary of State’s Office for the Navy 
and the Colonies, February 25, 1869. 
(Signed), 
MARQUIS DE SA DA BANDEIRA. 
Antonio, Bishop of Vizen. 
Antonio Pequiro SEIXAS DE ANDRADE, 
CONDE DE SAMODAES. 
JosE Marra Latino CoELHo. 
SEBASTIAO LOPES DE CALHEIROS E MENEZES. 


DECREE. 

Having taken into due consideration the re- 
port of the Ministers and Secretaries of State of 
the several departments, having heard the 
Colonial Board, and in virtue of the authority 
conceded to me by Article 85, paragraph 1, of 
the Additional Act to the Constitutional Charter 
of the Monarchy, I am pleased to decree the 
following :—~ 

Art. 1. The condition of Slavery is abolished 
throughout all the territories of the Portuguese 
monarchy from the date of publication of the 
present decree. 

Art. 2. All individuals of either sex, without 
any exception, who on that day may be ina 
state of Slavery will become free, and shall en- 
joy all the rights, and besubject to all the duties 
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conceded to, and imposed on, freedmen (libertos) 
by decree of the 14th December, 1854. 

Art. 3. Services to which the said freedmen 
shall be obliged, conformably to said decree, shall 
pertain to the persons to whom, up to such time, 
they have been slaves. 

§ 1. The right to such services shall 
cease on the 29th April, 1878, being the day 
on which Slavery would have come toan end in 
virtue of the decree of 29th April, 1858. 

§ 2. On the said 29th April, 1878, the ob- 
ligation imposed by the present decree on all 
individuals hereby made freedmen (libertos) 
shall cease. 

Art. 4, All legislation to the contrary is hereby 
revoked. The Ministers and Secretaries of 
State of the several departments are so to un- 
derstand it, and to have the same enforced. 

Given at the Palace the 25th Feb., 1869. 

(Signed), Tue Kine. 
(Countersigned), 
MARQUIS DE SA DA BANDEIRA. 
Antonio, Bishop of Vizen. 
Antonio Pequrto SEIxXaS DE ANDRADE. 
ConDE DE SAMODAES. 
Jose Marta Latino CoELno 
SEBASTIAO LOPES DE CALHEIROSE MENEZES. 











THE CHINESE COOLIE TRADE. 


In our number for March 31 we inserted 
a note from Earl Granville, in reply to a 
memorial from the Social Science, the 
Aborigines’ Protection, and the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Societies, in which 
his lordship states that ‘‘instructions had 
been recently sent out to the Governor of 
Hong-kong, prohibiting for the future all 
emigration from the colony to foreign 
countries, and allowing it only to places 
within Her Majesty’s colonial possessions.” 
We extract the following letter on the 
subject from the ‘‘ Nonconformist ” news- 
paper, of June 8 :— 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 
Hong-kong, April 4, 1870. 

DeaR Sir,—You will feel great pleasure in 
the information I can now communicate to you, 
that the Chinese coolie slave-trade is at an end. 
To illustrate the importance of this fact, I will 
give a few words of historical explanation :— 

It was thought that Chinese coolies would 
make very useful field labourers in our colonies, 
and the Imperial Chinese Passenger Act, 1855, 
cap. 104, was passed, supplemented by an 
Ordinance of Hong, No. 6 of 1856. Abuses 
having been discovered, Ordinance No. 9 of 
1867 was passed, but after some correspond- 
ence, and on further consideration, Ordinance 
No. 12 of 1868 was finally passed and con- 
firmed, and became law. It must be admitted 
that if the system can be justified, having 
regard to its incidental abuses, against which 
it is urged that no legislation can provide, this 
ordinance was an improvement, and its pro- 
moters were actuated by right motives. Two 
of the members of the Legislative Council of 
Hong-kong took a different view; they voted 
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against the passing of the ordinance, and pre- 
sented a memorial to the Governor, to which 
he replied in a very able paper. The objections 
to the regulations were, that the system was 
radically bad; that between such ignorant men 
and their masters the relations which must 
arise must be those of master and slave; that 
the middle passage necessarily was as bad and 
as fatal as that of the old slave; that none of 
the Chinese had ever returned from foreign 
ports, and very few from British colonies; and 
that crimes of a fearful character characterised 
the whole system, in which we are proud to 
say scarcely an English merchant or captain 
took part. One great element of evil was the 
war against nature in sending out whole car- 
goes without a single woman. The arguments 
of the Governor mainly rested on the fact that 
millions were starving in China, while rich 
lands were lying waste for want of labourers, 
and that to refuse to send labour abroad was 
contrary to a first law of nature—a command 
of God. With such stringent safeguards as the 
new law contained, ‘“emigratien,” as it is 
called, from Hong-kong, was sanctioned till 
April, 1870. 

The Portuguese at Macao from the first 
followed our system, and a slave-trade pure 
and simple sprang up there. I have seen tho 
poor coolies driven like sheep through the 
streets, and in boats to the ships. There the 
trade culminated in a piratical attack on an 
Annamite ship carrying ambassadors and tribute 
to Peking, and in the seizing and sending out 
of Macao Christian Annamite officials. Two 
Jesuit priests, Fathers Rodina and Cahill, at 
Macao, denounced the system, and stood almost 
alone, though their lives were threatened. The 
abuses at Macao saved Hong-kong from the 
infamous traffic, for there the laws were en- 
forced. In this state of things the Right Hon. 
W. T. Forster, speaking of the traffic as the 
coolie slave-trade, being then in opposition, in- 
quired whether Lord Stanley had taken any and 
what steps to induce the Crown of Portugal to 
suppress it. Lord Stanley answered in the same 
spirit, and expressed regret that we could not 
legally suppress the trade, but he promised to 
bring the subject before the Portuguese Govern- 
metit. He kept his promise, and in the result the 
present Governor—Sergio de Souza—was sent 
out with instructions so stringent, and which 
that high-minded man carried out so much to 
the letter, that coolie contract labourers could 
not be sent out from that colony. The 
Frederica, a Belgian vessel, lay for months 
there, but wag at last obliged to come to Hong- 
kong, and as such emigration was still legal 
here, though restricted and regulated, that ill- 
fated vessel sailed away with a cargo of living 
chattels for Peru. Her fate, like that of many 
of her predecessors, is known. Some of the 
coolies set her on fire near Batavia, somewhere 
in the Dutch Archipelago. She is lost, many 
of the coolies are dead, and all that survive are 
living on the charity of the Government. Such 
is the fate of an adventure by which hercapéain 
boasted in Hong-kong that he would make a 
profit of 60002, or 80,000 dols. 

Meantime, the insufficiency of Hong-kong 


legislation having become apparent from the 
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fate of the Frederica, and after much dis- 
cussion and grave consideration, Lord Granville 
directed the emigration from Hong-kong to be 
regulated, and an Ordinance, No. 4 of 1870, has 
been passed, which prohibits any ship to be laid 
on for Chinese passengers without the license 
granted by the Governor in his sole “ discre- 
tion,” and subject “to such conditions as may 
from time to time be prescribed under instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies.” The whole system is 
now placed in the hands of the Secretary for 
the Colonies, and on his responsibility ; and not 
absolutely prohibiting emigration, all emigra- 
tion from Hong-kong, is to be to British colonies 
only (where the coolie is absolutely sree), and is to 
be allowed only where there is a certainty that 
the emigrants will be delivered in the colony 
for which they are professedly destined. 

The happy medium seems to be hit by this 
decision. True liberty of contract and action 
has been preserved, but the “Slavery” is 
abolished. The Charles Auguste, a French 
barque of 740 tons, is now on the berth at Hong- 
kong, taking coolies to New Orleans, but with- 
out contracts. The new system will be soon 
tested, and there are those, few though they be, 
who will watch the result; and if the new 
system does not work, the Colonial Secretary 
will hear of it, and we have confidence, that 
whether Conservative or Liberal, he will, by 
more stringent conditions, make the system 
work safely. 


BIRMINGHAM 
LADIES’ NEGRO’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
THE forty-fifth annual meeting of the Ladies 
Negro’s friend Society was held at Mrs. Joseph 


Sturge’s on Thursday last. The ladies assem- 
bled punctually, and the meeting was very 








_ satisfactory in the evidence afforded of the con- 


tinued usefulness of the society ; and the feeling 
was general and warmly expressed that its work 
is not yet accomplished, and that there is more 
to be done for the improvement of our enfran- 
chised people in the West Indies. There is 
much encouragement to assist the efforts that 
have been made by the Missionaries for their 
religious training and education ; . but for these 
efforts the people might have filled up their days 
in darkness and ignorance, and we should not 
have had the bright intelligent Christians that 
are now to be found amongst them. Numerovs 
letters from Jamaica were laid on the table, one 
of the most important from the principal of the 
institution at Kingston for the education of 
ministers and schoolmasters. Sixteen of the latter 
are preparing, we hope, to carry out the lively 
and vigorous teaching of their model school into 
all parts of the island. A ragged schoolis much 
required for the outcast population of the place, 
for which funds at present are needed. It is a 
cause of congratulation that the Government is 
granting additional money this year in aid of 
education; but in the mountain districts, where 
the parishes are as large as an English county, 
and thechildren much scattered, there aremany 
obstacles to schools in such districts obtaining 
Government grants ; but shall we not, therefore, 
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doas one who has practised teaching in England, 
Africa, and the West Indies advises, ‘Gather 
these children together, though but in small num- 
bers, and have them taught the word of God”? 
It should be remembered that in Jamaica the 
middle class, who do so much to help our 
English schools, is very small. While collecting 
for this society, it was noticed in the reportof a 
village school near Birmingham that the subscrip- 
tions amounted to 60/.—10/ is welcomed as a boon 
for a Jamaica school. The Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the past year 
comprised also a sketch of Slavery, the slave- 
trade, and the condition of the coolies in Peru 
and Cuba. The inflictions practised in the 
transportation and settlement of Chinese coolies 
in Peru was brought before a meeting of the 
Social Science members in November, by Mr. 
Y. J. Murrow. An order has since been issued 
that this traffic should not be carried on in 
British vessels, nor in the limits of British juris- 
diction. Of more than 100,000 coolies taken 
into Peru within twenty years, less than 10,000 
are now living, and not more than 100 have 
returned to their native land. In a Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book it is stated that 96,581 
Chinese were imported into Cuba within a period 
of one year and eight months. It is feared that 
this Coolie Immigration may not inaptly be 
termed an Asiatic slave-trade in most of its 
features. The Reports of this Society thirty 
years ago record Lord John Russell’s forebod- 
ings of such aresult. The continued activity 
of the Eastern Slave Trade was forcibly brought 
before the meeting by the statements in a book 
recently published, entitled, ‘A Cruise in the 
Gorgon,” by Mr. Devereux, who went up the 
Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone. Letters on this 
subject to the Secretaries, just received from the 
Bishop of Mauritius, now in this country, and 
from the Rev. W. Ellis, were read. The for- 
mer says, “There will be urgent need of 
representing the real facts of the case with as 
much authority as possible.” Mr. Waller, a 
clergyman at Chatham, an eye-witness of the 
horrors of the trade, is extremely anxious on the 
subject. With the idea of limiting the traffic, 
it appears that an English treaty with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and Imaum of Muscat, of many 
years’ standing, does give a virtual sanction 
to these terrible outrages. Collections for the 
Scciety were paid in from Leicester, Worces- 
ter, Dudley, Stourbridge, and Erdington, with 
some contributions from the North and West of 
England. The Report was ordered to be 
printed, and it was left with the Committee to 
appropriate the income of the Society.—From 
the Birmingham Daily Gazette, April 27th, 
1870. 





ZANZIBAR.—A letter dated Zanzibar, 
February 7th, 1870, says, ‘‘Cholera is 
spreading over the whole coast. As many 
as 80,000 are said to have died in the 
island, and 15,000 in the town of Zanzibar. 
The epidemic came from the interior of 
Africa, and, curiously enough, has gone 
inland again.” : 
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NOTICE. 


WE furnish in our present number—the 
issue of which has been delayed for the 
purpose of doing so—a full report of Senor 
Castelar’s brilliant and powerful speech in 
the Spanish Cortes, on introducing his 
amendment for the immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation of the slaves in the 
Spanish Antilles. It is rarely that such 
brilliant oratory and such extraordinary 
cogency are combined. ‘The speech was 
delivered with great fervour, and cheered 
with great enthusiasm. This speech, sup- 
ported as it was by the votes of so large a 
minority of the Cortes, we take to bea 
fair expression of the feelings of the 
Spanish nation ; of all, indeed, outside the 
circle of that evil influence which has to 
this hour ever proved itself strong enough 
to corrupt every successive Government 
in Spain, in its administration of the affairs 
of Cuba, 
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Sr. Kirrs.— Lievut.-Governor CarRNs 
has been appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
British Honduras. 'The Gazette has the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ The Bal Costume, given by our 
Lieutenant-Governor on the 22nd instant, 
was indeed a brilliant affair. It is not our 
intention to attempt any particular descrip- 
tion of the ballin our present issue: how- 
ever, we beg to congratulate His Excellency 
on the success that attended the enter- 
tainment ; which was fully proved by the 
bright and happy faces around him, and 
the Company not leaving until the break 
of day. ‘The departure of Mr. Cairns will 
cause great sorrow throughout the island. 
His kind and gentle bearing in private life 
—his disposition to do all in his power for 
the good government of the people, has 
made him more popular than any of his 
predecessors. We heartily pray that his 
future destiny will be unclouded, peaceful, 
and happy.” 


KipnaprinG Arrican Boys In Bompay.— 
A system of kidnapping African boys who 
have been rescued from Slavery and 
brought to Bombay by Her Majesty’s 
ships, has just been discovered. The 
boys were placed in service by the Com- 
missioner of Police, but it was found that 
they disappeared one by one as soon as 
they became useful. It has now been 
ascertained that they are decoyed on 
board ship and carried to the slave marts 
in the Persian Gulf. ‘The police are doing 
their best to stop this traffic.—Friend of 
India, May 21. 

The Italian Parliament has resolved to 
put down that white Slave trade which 
has been for several generations a disgrace 
to Italy. Individuals letting out children 
of either sex, under sixteen years of age, 
as musicians, tumblers, &c., and persons 
keeping or harbouring them, are to be 
subject, under stringent law, to heavy 
fines and lengthy imprisonment. Consuls 
in foreign countries are to combine with 
those at home in enforcing the law. 

Crrnese SHOEMAKERS.—The Chinese of Koop- 
manschap and Co. are taken to Massachusetts as 
shoemakers, of course without the consent of 
the numerous Knights of St. Crispin who con- 
trol the trades unions of that State. The results 
of the introduction of this element there are 
likely to be very deplorable. Numbers of the 
same race are sent by the same firm on five 
years’ contract to Texas and Louisiana as com- 
mon labourers. The consequences of any con- 
tract system by which any Chinaman binds 
himself for a number of years cannot but be 
dangerous to the society in which such system 
of labour is permitted. The South Carolinians 
and Georgians are also enamoured of Chinese 
labour and Koopmanschap’s system of import- 
ing it, Against that system Congress has al- 
ready oe 4-8; and ought to take earlyaction.— 
New- York Tribune. 
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Cuinese IN New OrtEaNs.—A vessel has 
arrived at New Orleans direct from Hong-kong 
with a cargo of 167 coolies. This is the first 
lot of this class of labourers received by the 
through sea route ander the plan of labour im- 
portation arranged last fall by Koopmanschap. 
The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin says, 
“Let these Chinese strangers be dealt with 
kindly and considerately. Put away unchari- 
table thoughts about their being Pagans. Put 
away superstitious thoughts about their being 
barbarians, Heaven knows their Paganism, 
whatever its form, can hardly be, in moral and 
actual fact, more hideous and portentous than 
the kindred Paganism already rank in this 
country, and which consists in various fashions 
of godless life and sentiment on the one hand, 
and in various modes of fetishism or rowdy- 
ism on the other,” 


Our INTELLIGENT ZuLUs.—In a recent issue 
we referred to an advanced native who waited 
on a professional gentleman for the purpose of 
having a false tooth repaired, and another one 
put in. A further instance of the progressive 
state of the native mind is furnished by a corre- 
spondent as follows:—Not long since one of 
the dashy gentlemen from the station here 
waited upon Dr. and expressed a desire to 
be “oscillated.” Now as the doctor in question 
had on more than one occassion administered 
an urgent impetus to his own Kafirs, and the 
latter in consequence had, like Artemus in 
Utah, “fled the seen,” this request to be 
“‘ oscillated” might be said to savour strongly 
of chaff, irony, or flam; but when the native 
gentleman proceeded to add that the “um- 
fundis had sent him,” and, moreover, “ coughed 
a hollow cough and gave a ghastly leer,” it 
seemed possible that by “ oscillated” he meant 
auscultated, a stethoscopic examination of the 
chest. This proved to be the case, but 
whether that darkie’s lungs were in a delicate 
state or otherwise we never heard.— Brisbane 
Courter. 





Tue Necro Porutation or Frormwa.—lI 
find the general character of the negro popula- 
tion so very much better than I expected that 
I am disappointed, but it is happily. There 
are some vagabonds, drunkards, loafers, and 
thieves, but these are exceptional among the 
freedmen. There are few great thieves ; not a 
tithe of the number found among the white 
population of the Northern States. The worst 
negroes in the South are not natives, nor were 
they slaves before the proclamation. A few 
“educated burglars,” trained in New-York, 
have come hither; but happily the number is 
small. There are men here who charge the 
freedmen with every crime in the decalogue, 


‘and use their utmost endeavours to keep 


emigrants away from the South, and prevent 
the negroes from obtaining education. But 
Northern people will come to live in this 
lovely climate, and the negro will learn to 


‘yead in spite of all ee Robinson 


in the New-York Tribune. 
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SPEECH OF SENOR CASTELAR ON SLAVERY. 
DELIVERED IN THE SPANISH CORTES, JUNE 20, 1870. 


SenorEs Diputrapos—To understand the foundation of my speech it is necessary to 
read my amendment. The Government desire the abolition of Slavery, but the gradual 
abolition. We likewise desire abolition, but abolition immediate. The question of 
Slavery is now planted in a very different ground to what it formerly was. Once there 
were open enemies to abolition; now all profess to favour it; but some desire it 
gradual, which is the very same thing as to maintain Slavery, and all its horrors, while 
others desire it immediate, which is to extirpate the evil by the root. Here, gentlemen, 
is the whole question. I would give no more time to the Government than is necessary, 
looking at the distance which separates us from the Antilles, to carry to a head this 
grand act of calling to civil life and the life of right, 400,000 men. I have many times 
explained the cause which has moved us to maintain on this sad point a silence which 
has often weighed heavy upon us. ‘To-day, on rising to ask for immediate abolition, 
I declare I discharge my heart and my conscience of an immense burden. I excuse my 
long silence under the magisterial phrase of our companion, Senor Figueras—-'‘ Before a 
war, the inspirations of patriotism.” ‘Truly patriotism only is our excuse. To all of 
us it happens, that after reading the lives of great women, we prefer our own mother, 
and after reading the history of great nations we all prefer our own. ‘The love of 
country is so grand, so immense, that it becomes our duty to speak the whole truth, 
cost what it may, more especially when the occasion is presented to us by the initiative 
of the Government. Happen what may, nothing can succeed as horrible as that which 
we try to avoid by my amendment—the ruin of our national honour. Gentlemen, 
those who desire to give to nations grand influence and grand splendour, need to infund 
in them grand ideas. Peoples increase, agitate, strive, think and labour with glory, 
when they obey progressive ideas. ‘Thus it is that ideas explain the varied grandeur 
of the races. The Arabic race, which to-day is almost dead, extended itself on one 
side to the far-off regions of Asia, and on the other side to the waters of Sicily, when 
they taught their idea of the one God to the polytheistic nations. ‘The Latin race shone in 
the world when the principle of political and spiritual unity attracted all consciences to 
it. But from the moment this principle was broken, the sceptre of the world passed to 
rationalistic Germany, to constitutional England, to revolutionary France, and to 
puritan and republican America. Give to a people one general idea, and you have 
given to them power and riches. Well, what 1 come to ask to-day is, that the Spanish 
nation should rise to the altitude of grand social principles, in the assurance that, by 
serving civilization and progress, she will find force, riches, well-doing and 
influence on humanity. The Spanish nation was the wonder of the world at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. The admiration was not so much because we had made 
a revolution with perfect order and perfect calm, but because our advent to modern 
life disconcerted all the political, philosophical, social and historicai theories, founded 
on our irredeemable decadence. ‘There were three peoples which appeared dead—the 
Greeks, who filled the world of philosophy and art; the Romans, who filled the world 
of right and politics ; and the Spaniards, who filled the world of nature and adventure, 
who extended their creative hands over the solitary ocean, and, on discovering America, 
doubled the earth and widened space! What has been the fate of all these three peoples ? 
Greece, in spite of the most populous nations lending her their succour, in spite of the 
learned and clever men who tried to renew the ancient Crusades for her, in spite of the 
fact that the great poet of the century, Byron, fought in her fields, encountering there 
the only remedy to his disgust of life—death; and in spite of the legend of her 
resurrection, Greece is to-day a mountain of ruins. Rome, instead of its senate of kings, 
has its conclave of cardinals; instead of its ancient civil and political rights, it has the 
absence of all civil and political life, and lies poor, paralyzed, and dying upon the ruins 
of its altars and cloisters! As regards ourselves, the Spaniards, the youngest and most 
fortunate people of the three, with a race so manly that decadence seemed impossible, 
with colonies in all the earth, with records so glorious as the war of independence, with 
institutions, if perverted, free—our name, which was the talisman of popes and kings, 
before whose echoes the nations trembled from the extreme west to the extreme east— 
that name, we must say it with sadness, now weighs less in the balance of human 
destinies than the names of Bavaria, of Belgium, or of Holland! Of a sudden, in 
September, this nation rose, expelled its old dynasty, broke the yoke of religious 
intolerance, and announced to the world that she was about to enter into the modern 
life of democracy. ‘The oppressors paled—the oppressed hoped. The people of great 
territory and much- population hoped to realize their social reforms radically, such as the 
abolition of Slavery ; that people, who said farewell to an historic dynasty, were to say 
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the same to an official Church and an over-numerous army; that people were to learn 
to exercise the liberty of the press without scandal, the right of public meeting 
without excesses, and universal suffrage without Cesarism ; that people were to be in 
Europe, what the United States are in America—the ideal and the hope of all other 
peoples. We might be, and ought to be, all this, and the universal conscience will ask 
us strict account why we are not. History will find the reason in the debility with 
which we have continued to grasp at dead ideas. 

We are not a European power only; we have been, and always will be, an American 
power. The conquest of Spain by Rome explains not only how our provinces became 
subject to its Cesars, but also how our consciences became subject to its Pontiffs. 
American policy is full of ingratitude to Spain, for Spanish policy has been full of 
errors for America, But neither we by our errors, nor they by their ingratitude, can 
destroy the fact that we discovered America. Imagine that the land were to disappear, 
and that there only remained in the midst of the Atlantic the peaks of the Andes, 
there, in that summit, the Spanish flag, petrified, would be found; and, engraved as by 
creative fire, would be the names of our heroes! It matters much to us to have on that 
continent, not a material dominion, already irretrievably lost, but a grand moral 
influence. What ought we to do to secure this? We ought to set a great example to 
America. Our Latin race demands it, to counteract the impetus of the Saxon race. 
We need a footing in America to dilate our spirit; we need a grand space for the 
inroad of our activity, and grand objects responding to our ideas. If America should 
come some day to form the confederation of confederations, counselled by Bolivar, she 
will need to invoke her origin, and in that, and in her language, and in her blood, and 
in all the primordial elements of her life, she will find the name of Spain! But how 
can America, free, independent and republican, invoke that name when she sees that in 
our territories there Slavery is still rampant—white Slavery, and black Slavery—the 
colonial regimen and the servile regimen, both of which are indignantly rejected by the 
human conscience? Gentlemen, at the moment of our revolution we might have 
changed the sentiments of America towards us. Reforms should come like light—with 
celerity. Providence had favoured us much. After many unsuccessful attempts and 
incomprehensible resistances, the Atlantic cable had been laid, which was a species of 
dorsal fin for our planet, and a new spinal marrow for mankind, reciprocating through- 
out all the earth their sentiments and ideas. The ‘Great Eastern” had sunk it in the 
depths of the sea, which so much had resisted to be enchained. The greatest miracle 
of our industrial age was accomplished. ‘The first time the coasts of England and 
America were united by the cable the chiefs of those two countries sent through it a 
prayer to God. What better oration could we have made than to send through it the 
end of our colonial and servile regimen? But we did not do it, and we shall repent it 
very late. I regret it not for myself, I regret it not for the slaves, but I regret it for 
my country. Gentlemen, who would have thought it, that after all this there should 
rise a voice most eloquent from the Conservative benches, and say, ‘‘ Stay this reform”— 
this reform, which I call weak and doctrinary—‘‘ and wait till the representatives of 
Cuba come here!” What! The representatives of Cuba? And this said by you, 
Conservatives? you, who for twenty years have ruled Cuba by force, and never once 
suspended your regimen of compulsion? You submitted Cuba to military despotism ; 
our kings, constitutional here, were absolute there ; our ministers, responsible here, 
were arbitrary there; you held her press under censorship, and gagged her public 
opinion, disposed of her rights without hearing her, and of her tributes without con- 
sulting her: our land of liberty ended at the Canaries, and where the Spanish portion 
of the New World commenced the dominions of absolutism began, which no people 
have been able to support without self-putrefaction. Never did you then recognise the 
right of our colonies to representation here; but when we ask for the recognition of 
higher rights to the most unfortunate of all—rights they ought not to owe to anybody, 
for they received them from Nature itself—then you proclaim our incompetence, and 
ask that the whites should come here to decide the fate of the slaves. Ah, yes! of the 
slaves—free without them and without us! free in spite of them and in spite of us! 
free against them and against us! free, because they are the children of God, the 
Sovereign of Nature! and free because they are members of humanity! And every 
power which refuses to recognise these primordial rights, no matter under the subter- 
fuge of whatever law, custom, or convenience, commits assassination on the conscience 
and on the soul—a crime the wrath of Heaven will punish, and which will be covered 
with an eternal infamy in the eternal hell of history. The origin of our lentitude on 
these points obeys the origin of the revolution. ‘The revolution was effected by the 
junction of the Conservative and Radical parties. Each of these believed that in the 
Constitution they had signed a mutual fact, when they had only signed a truce. Each 
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believed they had found a common channel where they could blend their streams, when 
they had only found a new battle-field where they could measure their forces. The 
Conservative party is the y of gradual reforms, the Radical party is the party of 
immediate reforms. ‘The Conservative party desire the renewal of the monarchy, the 
progressive education of the democracy, the right escrito (right written), and liberty, 
with certain restrictions. The Radical y desire the good of the people, the sudden 
advent of democracy, the right eternal, and liberty stretched to the limits, only as 
given by nature. ‘The Conservative party is the party of gradual reforms; the Radical 
party is the party of instantaneous reforms. There is no unity of ideas inthem. The 
insolence of the former monarchical regime was so great that both parties united to 
destroy it. Up to this point was their unity of negations, but there was no unity 
of affirmations. What is this abolition project as presented by the Colonial 
Minister? A doctrinarial law, a law of gradual reform, a law of conciliation between 
the two parties. One would have thought it impossible that when the principle of 
conciliation had become dead in this Chamber, when our experience has condemned it, 
there should yet be statesmen in our midst who continue to be paralyzed under the 
shade of this idea, as fatal as the shade of the upas tree in the tropics. . 

You tell me you have to consider the rights of property! Property? Of whom? 
Of what? The conception of ownership involves the conception of a thing to be 
owned. I will concede you this ownership when you prove to me that the negroes are, 
like ploughs, things and not persons; that they are inert things, and not free; that 
they are beings destitute of conscience, and of nationality. You may appropriate what 
you please, but you cannot appropriate a being with a soul. Ownership is the jus 
utendi et abutendi. If one man may be the object of property, all may be. If human 
personality depended on accidents and circumstances, and not on rights, a social 
catastrophe, one of those as terrible as the geological catastrophes, might possibly 
cause the white skin and the fair hair to be to-morrow what the black skin and the 
curly hair are to-day. Movement ascends and descends fearfully. The Jews, the 
founders of our religion, were once slaves to the Egyptians and the Assyrians; the 
Russians were the slaves of the Polacas; and the predecessors of the patricians of 
Britain were once bought and sold at the gates of Roman temples. Our Vascongado 
and Asturian mountaineers preferred to die rather than adorn a Roman market. Many 
leaped from the vessels into the waves; others, stifling their agony by patriotic songs, 
launched their last proud defiance in the face of their conquerors. 

How can we celebrate these heroic deeds, which gives such a glory to our country, 
while we have yet slaves in our possessions? If, I repeat, liberty depended on circum- 
stances, the circumstances which make some now free and others slaves might change. 
The Chinese of our sugar estates were once the most civilized nation on the earth. The 
negro of Nubia once lashed the backs of the Israelites, the founders of our religion, 
when they made bricks for the Pharaohs of Egypt. Rome, Nineveh, and Babylon 
rose upon the servitude of a hundred peoples. There is no race existing on the earth 
which has not once dragged the chain of infamy and ignominy after it. And before 
the possibility of circumstances changing, all of us ought to tremble; but above all 
those who live in our Antilles, surrounded by negro races, negro colonies, negro 
empires, having very near them Africa, Jamaica, and Santo Domingo, with four millions 
of negroes in the United States, they should tremble ; for there may yet arise one of those 
moments of social war, induced by the Divine wrath, behind which come grand irrup- 
tions, and in which the negro may seek out their words and their arguments, and apply 
them to justify the reducing of heir children to slavery ! 

My principle is that of humanity and human right! My fundamental idea is justice! 
I see in each man the dignity of our whole species; but judged by the light of these 
principles, what is this projected law? Who does not recollect those ecclebrated 
meetings, when the eloquent voice of the now Minister of Ultramar was heard pleading 
for the immediate abolition of Slavery? How sadly he has changed, and entered into 
a transaction with the proprietors! With immense pain I heard him say, the other 
day, ‘‘I have satisfied the proprietors.” I should haye wished, and this was his 
compromise and his duty, to have heard him try to give satisfaction to the slaves. 
Gentlemen, this law will aggravate the evils of Slavery. The poor child reduced up 
to twenty-two years of age to be the instrument of his master, will he not be oppressed 
and ground down before the hour of his liberty arrives? And those poor unfortunate 
old ones: an avaricious master will have robbed them of their sweat, and then at sixty 
years of age, without money, and without child—for the negroes have no right to pre- 
serve their children—he is to be set free! Is not his fate like that of the old Roman 
slaves who were consecrated to Esculapius, and then left on an island in the Tiber to 
die of hunger? I know no sadder epochs in history than the epochs of gradual aboli- 
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tion. They have been tried in a thousand parts, but succeeded in none. They are 
epochs of incendiarism, murder, revolution, and servile war. The slave who knows he 
is to be called a man, and who knows he is to be free, resists his labour. He struggles, 
forces, and tries to break the iron bars of his cage. The master who knows his owner- 
ship is to cease, oppresses the negro with all kinds of oppression; he wastes his 
strength and distils his sweat upon the land, so that finally nothing but a corpse is 
delivered to emancipation. 

Your projected law is no law of charity—no law of humanity. Your law will 
embitter their slavery more. Middle measures won’t do. Grave evils don’t admit of 
palliatives. They require radical cures and sovereign remedies. My amendment is of 
this class. My remedy is immediate abolition. There are three interests involved in 
abolition :—the interests of the owner, who desires to preserve his property ; the interests 
of the negro, who desires to recover his liberty ; and the interests of society, which 
desires its moral order not to be disturbed. No means of harmonizing these three 
interests have ever been discovered in gradual abolition, and none ever will be. You 
speak of preparation. After all, gentlemen, has there not beena long preparation? Both 
masters and slaves knew long ago that the hour of emancipation was drawing near. 
Have not many things been pronounced here which must have been carried to the 
plantations? Did not the Revolutionary Junta of Madrid, in October, 1868, issue a 
celebrated manifesto declaring slavery to be an outrage on the conscience, and a 
disgrace for Spain to be the only nation in Europe who sustained it? Even Sefior 
Moret himself, at that time spoke as follows: ‘‘ We are all abolitionists here. The 
slave owners have been converted into gradualists, but we desire abolition to be 
immediate!” Do you believe all this has not arrived at the negro? Study all modern 
movements, and you will find no means of comprehending how it is that abstruse ideals 
and scientific conceptions arrive even to the multitudes. ‘The virgin snow, which covers 
the granite peaks of the Alps, falls likewise in the deep valleys of the Rhine and the 
Danube. ‘The idea, written in his solitude by the philosopher of the eighteenth century, 
finds vent in the profundities of social revolutions, Every conception of emancipation 
and progress finds blood to infuse itself into the veins of the people. Every 
shaking of society in its highest intellectual summits descends to the obscure and lowly 
bases of the disinherited. How is it that the people rise and fight for the ideas of some 
unknown wise one, and that these ideas become passions in their generous breasts ? 
Natural science expels the arbitrary and the miraculous from the universe ; philosophi- 
cal science expels superstition from its formulas; art follows science and inspires 
revolutionary ideas, as the bards of Ossian tuned their harps to the sound of the storm 
and the tempest. Industry follows art, enchaining the seas with its electric cables, 
and the heavens with its lightning rods. Deeds follow art and science and industry. 
One day the Bourbons of Naples disappear before the shadow of a sublime adventurer, 
and another day the Bourbons of Spain lose in one battle the throne of three 
centuries. The Bonapartes totter before the waves of a plebiscité, and the Braganzas 
fall at the feet of an old soldier, who makes pieces of their dignity and their purple! 
There are mysterious conjunctions between i and facts, between the sciences and 
the multitudes, which go to prove how an institution may be decomposed and undone 
by the corrosion of popular passions, when its outer walls have been sapped by an idea 
mysteriously infused into the spirit of humanity. Only in this mode, only by precon- 
ceived harmonies between facts and ideas, can we explain the emancipation of the negro. 
The negro knows not that his slavery is the topic of dispute in the Parliaments of 
Europe. He knows not that the greatest poets tune their lyres to recount the horrors 
of his situation. He knows not that the greatest writers draw tears from all eyes on 
the pages which tell of his griefs. He knows not that Lincoln spoke, that Grant con- 
quered, and that Brown died for him. He knows not the sums the great nations have 
consecrated to the abolition of the slave traffic. He hears not the words which resound 
at this moment in this Spanish tribune. But the very air which carries the fruitful 
pollen to the palm tree under which he labours and groans, carries to his heart and to 
his conscience the sentiment of liberty—sign of his Divine origin, and of the co-opera- 
tion he is to lend to us in the humanitarian work of planting the rigat upon the face of 
the earth. Can you stay these reforms? I address myself to the progressista party. 
I am opposed to the progressista party, but I confess its laws have ever been the hearth 
where the cradle of our spirit has been rocked. What would have become of us, or of 
our liberty, if the progresista party had observed towards the absolute monarchy in their 
political problems, or towards the feudal lord in their social problems, the same con- 
sideration as the present Colonial Minister has observed towards the owners of the 
slaves? Absolutism, the Inquisition, and Feudalism, would have sterilized even yet the 
soil of the country and the conscience of its sons! And you progressistas, are you now 
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going to have towards the slave owner more consideration than you had towards the 
priests, the kings, and the feudal lords? Has this marine wolf, the slave trader, 
entered into and taken possession of your souls? I see the Minister of Ultramar 
taking notes, and I know very well what he is about to say, namely, that the line of 
the ideal is one thing, and the line of the possible another. What? Is the earth con- 
demned ever to have justice impossible in it? Noman of an ideal ought to enter a 
Government until his ideal may be possible. I never will, until my idea is completely 
realized here. I will never enter into ori ho with those who do not recognize my 
principles. But, moreover, I admit that abolition will bring evils. Let us contemplate 
them with manliness and energy. Those who don’t admit evils don’t accept herotem. 
But, gentlemen, can we for a moment compare the evils brought by abolition to the 
evils we retain by preserving slavery? I don’t wish to move your feelings—legislators 
should have hearts of stone, so as not to sacrifice. justice to their feelings. But of one 
thing I must speak. Ancient slavery had its fount in heroism, in war. Modern slavery 
had no such heroic source. The fountain was the slave-trade. Can you conceive a 
greater crime ? — 

Do you believe there could be in the wide world anything more frightful, more 
horrible, more abominable, than the negro trader? ‘The sea-monster which passed 
under the keel of his bark, the shark which followed it scenting flesh, had more con- 
science than that man! He arrives at the coast, seizes his cargo, and packs them into 
the hold of that floating hell, that living coffin! There the poor negroes have not 
enough to eat and to drink, for their infamous captor wants to gain money, much 
money, and food and drink are dear. Under the cracks of the lash, the griefs of the 
soul and the sufferings of the body are both alike stifled. Their flesh is corrupted by 
the hardness of their lot, and their hearts are broken by the memories of the country 
they have lost. When the cruiser presses on the slaver, out goes the half of the cargo 
into the sea to lighten her. In 1866 a slaver was pursued by a cruiser. They arrived 
at an islet near Cuban waters, and there the slaver left 180 negroes. All died of 
hunger! Picture the fearful horror of their agony! They had nought to eat or 
drink, but the waters of the sea. Even these were less bitter than the wrath of man. 
Some died on the top of others. Perhaps brother saw brother, or parent saw child, 
or child saw parent, die. Some bit the flesh and sucked the blood of their companions 
in their agony—seeking in their veins the wherewithal to quench their thirst! Think 
you, gentlemen, that your laws can disturb the spirit of the traders, when so 
many crimes have failed to disturb their consciences? But follow me. Seek the 
negro as he is in society. Can there be society where they publish advertisements like 
these? ‘‘To be sold, two Canadian mares, and two negresses, mother and daughter. 
The mares may be sold jointly or separately, and the mother and daughter separately 
or jointly.” Would the Minister of Ultramar give these newspapers to his children to 
read (offering a bundle to Senor Moret)? ‘The poor negress who has brought forth 
her child in physical pain, when that child might console her, is separated from her by a 
trifle. The toss of a playing-card, the roll of a billiard-ball, may decide its fate! They 

lay for negroes, and sometimes one gains the mother and another gains the daughter. 

he play separates those whom God and nature had joiried. When we see things like 
these, we seek, but find not, divine or human justice! Heaven and the conscience 
seem alike a vacuum. The negro is born with the brand on his shoulder; he grows 
like the’beasts of the field, for the service and the profit of another; he labours with- 
out receiving the fruit of his labours; he engenders slaves like himself: he is only 
happy when he sleeps and dreams that he is free! He is only free on the day of his 
death. 

Suicide is now, as in the times of Spartacus, the great refuge of the slave. In some 
years 400 slaves commit suicide in Cuba! Oh, gentlemen, what horror! Now, gentle- 
men, to tranquillize the gentlemen in front, and to secure their attention, I come to the 
dryest part of my speech. Are there no means of avoiding all these evils? Certainly there 
are. Otliernations had them in greater proportions, and yet they were bold enough to 
abolish their slavery. The two greatest evils abolition has attendant upon it are, the 
disproportion between the whites and the blacks, and the depreciation into which 
labour has fallen as a consequence of slavery. I will prove that neither of these evils 
is to be feared in either of our Antilles. There is great disproportion there between 
the slaves and the free, but the disproportion is in favour of the free. Examine with 
me the following statistics, which are exact, for I have fixed them in the deepest 
archive of my memory :— : 

In Jamaica there were 322,000 slaves to 20,000 free men. In Barbadoes 80,000 
slaves to 14,000 free. In Antigua 39,000 slaves to 10,000 free. Fearful disproportion! 
Terrible and perilous problem! But even this did not impede the heroic resolution of 
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England! Gentlemen, how many free and how many slaves are there in our Cuba? 
By our last census there were 300,000 slaves and 700,000 free. In Porto Rico 40,000 
slaves and 350,000 free. What have we got to fear? A negro insurrection? Deduct 
the women, the children, the incapable, and the domestic slaves, and see how safe are 
our islands of Cuba and Porto Rico from such an insurrection. In Porto Rico, for 
instance, there would only remain 10,000, the 10,000 men who cultivate the fields! 
Side by side with these slaves there are 70,000 free labourers who have taken out their 
95 ted What cause is there to doubt that if in Porto Rico free labour exceeds slave 
abour, in Cuba they will be at least equal? Moreover statistics prove that in pro- 
portion to the decrease of slavery, has been the increase of riches in Porto Rico. In 
1834 the commerce of the island was seven millions of dollars. In 1860 it was thirteen 
millions. 

From these data we deduce that there is no danger, either political or social, in the 
immediate and simultaneous abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico. The moral 
situation of both those islands is truly horrible! It needs a radical remedy. There is 
no other than the instant abolition of slavery! Even in the reactionary times of 
Narvaez commissioners from Porto Rico were summoned here, and they gave a report 
which is to their honour and glory. ‘They were all slave-owners, and yet they 
all asked abolition simultaneous and immediate, with or without period, with or without 
indemnity. The spirit of humanity had penetrated the stoical realms of ancient right, 
and slavery had begun to totter on its base of crimes! Private interest could no longer 
surmount human right. I regret that none of those commissioners are here to-day, 
after the revolution of September, seated on these benches. I know not why it is so, 
when they all deserved so much the consideration of Porto Rico and of the country. 
It has been demonstrated that the introduction of slavery into America is not due 
exclusively to the Spaniards. The foreigners who came here to bring us Cesarian 
absolutism, went to Porto Rico and Cuba to carry negro servitude. The greed of gold, 
the absence of free labour, and the prohibitive system, perpetrated and eternalized the 
crime. But to-day this crime has no other foundation than the fear of the economic 
ruin of the island. But this fear has no foundation in Porto Rico. There the slave 
trade has decreased, and the free has increased, while this diminuition of servile labour 
has augmented the riches of the island. In sight of this fact all utilitarian arguments 
fail. Necessity obliges the negro to work the same as the white. Can wealth therefore 
run any danger? Certainly not. Even if the production of sugar should be restricted, 
a little sugar is not the sixth part of the production of the island. With all these 
reflections the Porto Rico commissioners asked the immediate abolition of Slavery 
Permit me, gentlemen, to consecrate a eulogy to these illustrious men, whom I regret 
not to see here. Since the feudal lords renounced their privileges in the French Assembly 
I know no greater act of abnegation. These men did not describe Slavery as an idyll. 
They made no burlesque of that English philanthropy which consecrated squadrons of 
vessels and millions of money to the abolition of the slave-trade. They were willing to 
stand the loss of their slaves, if we had only liberated them by our word and by 
our vote. 

I should like some of those who defend gradual abolition to tell me in what part of 
the world it has been realized? Many times has it been tried, but always has it been 
converted into immediate abolition. I will give you a proof, for with the Conservative 
and doctrinarial parties there is no argument so strong as historic data. Counting by 
our Republican calendar, for we have a calendar, it was the sixteenth Pluvioso of the 
second year of the French Republic. The Convention had assembled, that summit of 
intelligence where every thing was great, both love and hatred—as in the high mountains, 
the altitudes, and the abysses, both are great. One man—a negro, a slave—had risen 
from the depth of his dungeon to a seat in the Convention. He was a deputy. 
Addressing the Assembly, he said, ‘‘I belong to a race without conscience, without 
country, without dignity, without family, without fireside, and I come to bring my race 
to refuge under the shadow of the rights you have proclaimed. Your rights are a lie, 
your liberty is a lie, your equality is a lie, while you retain the Slavery of your 
negroes !” 

Levasseur rose to support the slave’s petition. The Assembly vacillated, as all grand 
collective bodies vacillate when they are about to pass one of those mysterious lines 
which divide the hemispheres of time. 

Lacroix spoke—‘ It is Fp true: in declaring liberty to the French we have for- 
gotten to give. liberty to the negroes, a forgetfulness which is none the less criminal 
because it is involuntary. We can only repair it by declaring this very moment the 
freedom of our negroes!” The Assembly again vacillated, when Lacroix cried out, 
‘‘T ask the Convention not to dishonour itself by prolonging this incomprehensible 
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debate!” Then up rose Danton—the child of the Encyclopedia—the most genuine 
personification of his time—the giant of idea and of action—the energy of the revolu- 
tion—the life of a century condensed into one conscience—the man who, like Etna, 
carried in his face the fire which burnt in his heart. He said, “‘ Your liberty is a selfish 
liberty while you don't extend it to all men. Extend it, then, and you will be humane. 
I demand that we announce to the world the emancipation of all our slaves!” The 
deputies, magnetized by these thoughts, rose as one man, and lifting up their hands to 
heaven, as if they wished to take God for a witness of their resolution, then and there 
unanimously abolished the slavery of their negroes. A terrific cry of jubilee resounded 
through the tribunes, which was communicated to the outside of the Assembly. It 
seemed as if the conscience of humanity breathed again, after discharging itself of a 
great remorse and a great weight. The doors of the Convention opened as by a mys- 
terious hand. The negroes then resident in Paris invaded the precinct, and embraced 
their redeemers with weeping. Verily, though the Convention had committed crimes, 
the tears of those redeemed pariahs—those tears of the emancipated Spartacuses, of 
the slaves made men—those tears condensed the gratitude of the generations to come, 
and almost sufficed to wipe out the spots of blood the Convention had shed in the 
wildness of its political passions. But Senor Romero Robledo, a day or two ago, told 
us not to forget the catastrophe of Santo Domingo. Gentlemen, what of Santo 
Domingo? Why, it is the most valid argument in favour of our idea! It furnishes the 
greatest support to a decree of immediate abolition. Let Senor Romero Robledo attend 
to me for a moment with his clear intelligence. In Santo Domingo there existed 500,000 
slaves and 20,000 free men. The 20,000 lived the licentions idle life of the colonial 
patrician ; the 500,000 lived the indifferent, brutal life of wate & Between the two 
races there was an intermediate one—the mulattos—offspring of the vices of the whites. 
Their fathers did not sell them. They endowed them with wealth, but not with dignity, 
or with legitimacy before the law or custom. The French Revolution came, but the 
negroes felt it not. That tempest failed to penetrate that heavy bituminous atmosphere. 
The whites divided amongst themselves, some being for the Revolution, and others for 
the Bourbons. The Mulattos said, ‘‘ Now is the hour of our emancipation and our 
dignity.” They sent commissioners to Paris, who spoke to Lafayette and to Mirabeau. 
Those friends of humanity proposed to the Assembly this decree—‘‘ All free men have 
the same civil rights.” It was approved. Nothing was said of slavery. ‘This problem 
remained remitted to the spirit of the Convention. How did the whites receive the idea 
of equality of rights with the Mulattos, their children? They tore up the decree, hung 
the Mulattos who asked its fulfilment, quartered the commissioner from the Constituent 
Assembly, making of him four pieces, and sending one to each of the four principal 
cities of the island. And what followed? A social war, the most cruel and terrible 
of all wars. Who saved Santo Domingo, and preserved it for the Republic, for the 
Convention, and for France? The emancipated negroes, and, above all, one negro, 
L’Ouverture. A celebrated Saxon writer of the nineteenth century has called him a 
warrior more experienced than Cromwell, and a politician more eminent than Washing- 
ton. But, gentlemen, misfortune of misfortunes! the Republic died. ‘Then arose a 
Dictator, who tried to re-erect the altar and the throne; and this Dictator, to get rid 
of the Republican army on the Rhine, sent them to Santo Domingo, like the armies of 
Xerxes, Cyrus, and Darius, to restore Slavery there. Yes; he did that who had won 
a hundred battles to the echoes of the Marseillaise Hymn, who had fought for the people, 
and diffused humanitarian ideas in the nations. Such is the madness of the despots. 
Napoleon restored two offences—the slave traffic and Slavery. When L’Ouverture saw 
the French ships, and learnt that they had come to hunt the negroes, and consign them 
to the estates without liberty and without family, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My children, the 
liberty we have received from God, France has come to rob us of. It is our property, 
and we will not consent to be despoiled of it. Let us defend it. Destroy the cities, lay 
waste the plantations, burn the woods, poison the fountains, so that the world may 
know some day that the army who came ive to deprive us of our liberty, came also to 
find here their own destruction.” What would you have done? You would not be 
men if you did not do so, Think of your wives and children, and of your right to 
honour, and life, and dignity! The idea of returning the free man once again to Slavery. 
What signify to us the names of Daoiz and Velarde, of Gerona and Zaragoza? Louis 
XIV. tried to subdue Holland. William of Orange ordered the dykes to be destroyed, 
and Holland submerged in the ocean! Moscow and Zaragoza furnish sublime records 
of the suicide of _— Why should these actions be considered heroic? and the 
same actions in the blacks be considered crimes? It is impossible to forget what 
delirium there was in the intent to restore slavery. Yes; the fires consumed the woods, 
blood fouled the waters, the cities became heaps of corpses, the French army disappeared 
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like legions of shadows in that abyss of horrors; the dogs, girt with ribbons by the 
tender hands of the white ladies, hunted and devoured the negroes; and then those 
very ladies, in their hunger and desolation, ate the dogs which had fattened on the flesh 
of the negroes! But the fault was Napoleon’s, the restorer of the throne and the 
altar, the slave-trade and Slavery. He was not sufficiently punished in St. Helena if his 
conscience did not remind him of his crimes every moment; if the millions of men who 
perished on the putrid fields of slaughter to satiate his ambition, did not persecute him 
with their reproaches in the regions of death, and caused him to be smitten with the lash 
of infinite remorse for his outrages on the conscience of mankind done by brate force. 

But I know well your argument. Your argument is this—that the Latin races are 
revolutionary, while the Saxon races are reformatory, and that the example we ought to 
follow is that of the Saxon races. Gentlemen, I confess the Saxon races, especially in 
Europe, have made their reforms gradually. Religious reform, in England for instance, 
in our age—that is the extension of religious liberty—began with O’Connell, and ended 
with Gladstone. Electoral reform commenced with Russell and has been perfected by 
Disraeli. The Repeal of the Corn Laws began with Cobden and ended with Peel. 
But what of England and her Slavery? How many efforts the English made to effect 
abolition by a gradual law? ‘They desired to destroy the slave-trade and Slavery 
itself. ‘They took thirty years for the first reform, beginning in 1793, and ending in 
1823. On the 15th May, 1832, a project of gradual abolition of Slavery was presented. 
They tried to make the negroes serve as apprentices, that they should create a legiti- 

mate family, and secure some little wages, trying to delineate thus their personality. 
' But what happened? It was found impossible, completely impossible, to sustain that 
species of bargain between freedom and Slavery, and the following year, on the very 
same date, they decreed immediate abolition. 

England—the nation we style utilitarian and egotistical—consecrated two thousand 
millions of reals (20,000,000/.) for the ransom of her slaves! The time may come when 
her Empire may be destroyed in the world, but that historic English date, and that 
immortal English action will grow, from day to day, and from age to age, as increase 
the ideas of justice in the conscience of mankind. Humanity will ever bless her, and 
history ever applaud her. 

Let me now present you another example of the desire to realize gradual abolition ending 
in immediate abolition. ‘This example is that of the United States of America. When the 
history of the middle ages had concluded, when the sea commenced to be ours through the 
compass, and time ours through the printing-press, and the heavens ours through the 
telescope, a sublime man—poet, artist, sacerdote—Columbus, from the vessel of his 
faith, looked towards the Western World, of which his mind was ever dreaming, and 
saw an uncertain light covering it. ‘That light, which flickered before Columbus, was 
the star of the New World, which rose over the seas like a second creation, pointing to 
the place where there might be found a new and wider space for the man regenerated by 
freedom, and by the growth of his conscience. 

But, gentlemen, how great, how terrible must Slavery be, when in spite of all its horrors, 
it remained like a poisonous root in America, the land of democracy! The Puritans were 
the patriarchs of liberty, they opened a new world in the earth, they opened a new 
furrow in the conscience, they created a new society. And when England tried to domi- 
nate over them and conquer them, the great Republic triumphed. But Slavery remained 
perennial. Washington could do no more than emancipate his own slaves. Franklin said 
that the English in Virginia ought not to invoke the name of God while they retained 
Slavery. Jay said that all the prayers America sent up to heaven, asking the preservation 
of liberty, were veritable blasphemies while Slavery existed. Mason became saddened, 
and wept, when he contemplated this great crime of the country. Jefferson drew the 
line beyond which the black wave of Slavery was not to pass. But Slavery increased, 
and increased, and increased, until there arose a man who stopped it. Stay with me a 
moment, and contemplate the man who washed away: the great spot in which the stars 
of the American flag had become lost. The ages past have not, and the ages to come 
will not, present a figure so grand, for the evil that he finished and the heroism he dis- 
played. I have thought over his life many times. Engendered in a cabin in Kentucky, 
of parents who scarcely knew how to read—born, like Moses, in the solitude of the desert, 
where are forged all those grand and tenacious thoughts, such as ‘‘ monotonous as the 
desert,” and ‘‘ sublime as the desert,”—created amongst those primeval forests, who with 
their aromas send up clouds of incense, and with their rustling send up their 
orations to heaven,—at eight years of age navigating the impetuous currents of the 
Ohio, and at seventeen the tranquil waters of the Mississippi ;—a woodcutter later on, 
with his axe and his strong arm throwing down the immortal trees to open a path into 
-unexplored regions for his tribe of wandering labourers ; without having read any other 
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book than the Bible—the book of grand sorrows and of grand hopes, dictated ofttimes 
by the prophets to the clank of their chains as they were dragged along in the streets of 
Nineveh and Babylon—child, in short, of nature—by one of those miracles only com- 
prehensible in free peoples, he fought for his country, and was elevated to the Congress 
of Washington ; he spoke in the Congress of Washington, and the nation called him 
to the Presidency of the Republic. When the slave evil had swollen and increased, 
when those United States were decomposing, when the slave-holders launched their 
hurrahs of war and the slaves their death-rattle of desperation, this wood-cutter, this 
boatman, this child of the great West, this descendant of the Quakers—humble amongst 
the humblest before his conscience, great amongst the greatest before history,—ascended 
the Capitol, which is the greatest moral altitude of our times, serene and strong in his idea 
and his conscience, having opposed to him the best warriorsof America, Europe looking 
on as an enemy, England inclining towards the South, France availing herself of the 
reaction in Mexico, and in his hands the country undone—he armed two millions of men, 
and half a million of heroes made his artillery march 1200 miles in nine days from the 
borders of the Potomac to the borders of Tennessee, fought more than 600 battles, and re- 
newing at Richmond the deeds of Alexander and Cesar, broke the chains of three millions 
of men ; and then, that nothing might be wanting to his glory, not even martyrdom—in the 
very moment of his victory, he died, like Socrates, and like all redeemers, at 
the foot of his work. His work! work sublime! over which humanity will eternally 
shed its tears and God His benedictions. 

But you tell me that this man, this Lincoln, attempted gradual emancipation. It is 
true, and I never hide the truth. But the privileged ones were blind, and opposed 
even that—as they are blind here, and oppose every reform which is profound and 
radical—and then came immediate abolition. When a man of the wisdom and political 
prudence of Lincoln appealed to supreme measures, it was because he had become con- 
vinced that all bargaining, all waiting, was impossible, and that gradations were not com- 
patible with just and humanitarian reforms. From that time, after having converted 
their slaves into men, the United States consecrated themselves to convert them into 
citizens. Those beings, who formerly were not considered even as men, are to-day freer 
than the freest of the sons of Europe. Those beings who could not learn to read, for 
the audacious one who should deliver them a book would have been killed by the gen- 
tlemen of the South, have now innumerable schools. They who could not pray to God— 
for both the Catholic and the Protestant sacerdotes had said that Christ did not come 
for them, for they were of the accursed race, the race of Ham—have now their temples 
where they can lift their souls to God. Those men, almost mere beasts of burden, as 
unfortunate as the reptiles which drag themselves along in the cotton and the cane, are 
now free men, are American citizens, and sit in the Congress and Senate of 
Washington. 

You speak to me much of exceptional laws. Many have been passed merely to 
sustain the influence of priests, tyrants, and kings. Iwill consent to exceptions if they 
present to me four millions of beasts converted into four millions of men. But you 
repeat, and are ever repeating, that this is of the Saxon and not of our race. Gentle- 
men, always the same argument, of difference of race! ‘There is, nevertheless, a part 
of the Latin race in the world who must be considered as capable as we are to carry to 
a head social works. I am unable to comprehend why this portion of the Latin race 
should be superior to the Spanish portion to plant liberty, and to throw from it the 
evils of Slavery. Irefertothe French. I believe they have more adhesion to Ceesarism, 
more demagogical instincts, and more worship of statecraft, than any other people. 
‘These three grand evils, which all the Latin race possess, they have in greater degree 
than we have, yet they love liberty. The Republic came in France in 1848. I must 
be permitted here to unburden my republican heart. I don’t know how it is, but always 
in speaking of some infamy I mix with it the word ‘“ Restoration” and the word 
‘‘ Monarchy ;” and always, in speaking of liberty, of some reform, and of some grand 
idea, I mix up the word ‘‘ Republic!” The Republic of 1848 was a great action. I 
have seen the man who personified that Republic. I have seen Ledru Rollin in exile. 
Twenty years of misfortune had not bent his brow, nor weakened his strength. He 
appeared like the oak over which the hurricanes burst, and the centuries pass, without 
moving it. That man complained to me that he had been very hardly judged by his 
contemporaries, for the world always applauds the victor, and the courtesans of fortune 
always call the defeated and the unfortunate traitors and errorists. But I recollect he 
said ‘‘On the 24th February, 1848, the Republic triumphed, and on the 7th March the 

Committee had already met who had to propose the abolition of slavery in France.” 
What glory for them. And what shame for us, that two years have elapsed since our 
revolution, and we only present this project now! In France there was more oppo- 
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sition than here. All the great mercantile cities protested. I should like to know if 
our great cities—Barcelona, Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, and Santander have pro- 
tested against abolition. I should like to know what slaveowner has come 
here to sustain the necessity of Slavery! The French proprietors did not cease 
to demand time and place, and if they must have abolition that it should be 
gradual. In the reign of Louis Philippe, in the times of the house of Orleans, 
nobody did anything for the negroes, as nothing was done here under our monarchy. 
In vain Lamartine made his magnificent orations ; in vain Broglio presented his studied 
reports: nothing was done. But the Republic came. The proprietors asked prepara- 
tion: they had it not ; they asked previous indemnification : they had it subsequently ; - 
they were not content with 1500 francs a head, they had to accept 500! They believed 
it necessary to establish patronatos, but patronatos were not established ; they asked 
perpetual tutelage for the negro, no tutelage of any class was granted. They doubted, 
in short, if the slaves were men, and they encountered a day which made them their 
equals and fellow-citizens. What happened? In the period of emancipation some 
perturbation occurred: has not the redemption of the Slavery of the whites cost us 
something? But later on there was no perturbation, nor would there be to-day with 
us: on the contrary, there was prosperity and increase of riches, peace, and order—the 
white race compounding with the black race, and all blessing the advent of the Re- 
public, and happy under the shadow of its laws. 

Turn your eyes, gentlemen, to what is happening in America. I would have 
not believed in my humane sentiment, in my human criterion, that we should 
have had an insurrection in Cuba. Gentlemen, Europe has yet destinies to fulfil 
in America—destinies of fraternity and destinies of solidarity, and it matters 
much that those destinies shall be fulfilled by the nation which is like a plastic 
medium between the old and the new world—the Spanish nation. But I, in my 
anxious patriotism, in the presentiment I had of the difficulties the revolution would 
have to encounter, said to my friends, when we were in exile, and some of them who are 
here to-day will recollect it, that in the moment of our liberty here there would come 
an insurrection in Cuba, asa consequence of the fatal policy there pursued. If we give 
freedom to the whites and blacks, said I, the reactionists and the slave-owers will rebel. 
If we don’t give it—if we resist it, or delay it, then the slaves will rebel, for an approach 
to the United States, where dwell the reformers, the revolutionists, and those who 
cherish the idea of liberty in their consciences. This was indubitable. We had to 
choose between one and the other insurrection. Why is it, revolutionaries of Sep- 
tember, ye have chosen the catastrophe which {separates us from Europe and from 
America—war—the war of a colony which calls for rights, and the war of the negro 
who needs his liberty? We must confess it, for it is in the conscience of everybody— 
in the Cuban war excesses are committed on both sides. Neither igs clean—neither the 
insulars or the peninsulars—nobody. The war is carried on with extraordinary valour, 
but also with extraordinary ferocity. Do you not see in it some of the errors due to 
Slavery? Do you not see something of that impious nature which clings to everything 
where the slave ‘grows? ‘These torrents of blood are the condensation of the drops 
drawn out by the lash from the back of the negro. They are the expiation of our 
national sin. 

From this tribune, I, as a Spaniard, protest against the fury of the Spaniards ; I as a 
Republican, protest against the fury of the Republicans ; neither one nor the other 
side, on making this war so cruel, have deserved well of humanity or well of God. I 
conjure the government to stanch this blood, and to close those wounds. Whena 
land carries within itself these great curses, the Divine wrath showers upon it torrents 
of maledictions. O, beautiful and rich Cuba! I may say this of thee, for it is true; 
but Slavery has proved in thee that liberty and injustice are incompatible! When the 
present Regent of the kingdom was on, ay of Cuba he seized various cargoes of 
slaves, and in compliance with the law he emancipated them. But when General 
Serrano left the island, in face of the authorities, in face of the magistrates, in face of 
the tribunals, and in face of the law, those slaves whom he had declared free were 
reduced again to Slavery. General Pezuela declared that in eight months he had seized 
4000 contraband slaves. One day he went to his club, and a member there offered to 
make a bet that negroes should enter into the island without the general knowing it. 
The general said they should not. They made the bet. The general took horse at the 
head of his escort, rode to the coast, and found the negroes: they fell into the hands of 
the authorities, and the trader was sent to prison. Reflect, gentlemen, a little. What 
should we say if a friend or companion of the President. of the Council of Ministers, 
or of the Regent, or of the Minister of the Interior, were to say, ‘ I’ll bet you some- 
thing that I am now going to commit an assassination or a robbery without anybody 
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seeing me.” This proves up to what point Slavery has perverted the human conscience. 

Gentlemen, in 1856 the Captain-general seized 2000 contraband negroes, while English 
statistics accuse us of permitting 10,000 to enter. How many times has Lord Aberdeen 
said we were not fulfilling our international treaties? He was right. Ferdinand IX. 
committed a royal swindle. He took forty millions of reals from England under pre- 
tence of stopping the slave-trade, and he devoted them to the purchase of a Russian 
squadron. ‘Chis infamy does not fall on the Spanish nation. ‘The Spanish nation is 
generous, but it has nothing to do with the crimes and the deceptions of that wicked 
man. 

The calculation of Lord Russell—and you all know the English are adepts in numbers 
and statistics—the calculation of Lord Russell is, that from the year 1834, 30,000 negroes 
entered the island of Cuba annually. Tell me what sort of magistrates had we there ? 
What laws existed there? What was there that thousands of men could enter with- 
out the magistrates learning it, as if they could not inquire whence come these recently 
landed Africans who spoke not our language? What policy, what laws, what tribunals! 
This is the evil of Slavery. Slavery and liberty—Slavery and morality—Slavery and 
family—Slavery and conscience—are incompatible in every sense. 

Rich and beautiful Cuba! Thy climate is a perpetual spring; thy fields an inter- 
minable garden; each plant is crowned with a garland; each shrub appears a nosegay ; 
thy sugar cane gives its honey even eight times; thy coffee-trees and tobacco grounds 
have no end; close to the wide plaintain leaves the royal palm-trece lifts its beauteous 
crown; thy banana and eocoa-tree offer fruits which satisfy hunger and quench thirst 
by their freshness ; there is no venomous animal in all thy land, and thine air is full of 
choirs of songsters, who lift up their eternal symphony to the heavens, jewelled with 
all the smiles of that magical thing called the tropical light. But in thy land there is 
no liberty ; there exist not the first guarantees of the people. Some are educated in 
the democracy of the United States, while others confound the word “country” with 
ancient Spanish absolutism. The Creoles disown the Spaniards, their fathers ; and the 
Spaniards curse the Creoles, their children. The negro groans in the plantations, or in 
the stocks, with the fetter on his neck or his fvot, and the whip over his head—the 
image of God confounded with the beasts. 

The Asiatic and Chinese, deceived in their hopes, reduced to an insufferable servitude, 
hang themselves to the branches of the trees, carrying in their lips with the signs of 
their agony the signs of the horrible trick they had done to their masters by their 
suicide. On the coasts the slaver contesting with the cruiser; war everywhere—war 
interminable, infinite! In every place there is devastating force displayed—the corro- 
sive spirit of this crime which we call Slavery. 

There is only one means of avoiding these evils—to abolish Slavery! Is it true that 
our race have no aptitude to realize this great problem? Well, so might be said of all 
the peoples who have founded republics in America, outside of the United States. 
These peoples are all Spanish, and yet they abolished Slavery—Bolivia in 1826, Peru 
and Guatemala in 1827, Mexico in 1828, New Granada in 1849, Venezuela in 1853. In 
the last, President Monagas wished to make abolition gradual, but he could not do it, 
and he had to decree abolition immediate. You see our race, imbued with our own 
spirit and our own conscience, have abolished Slavery. What is there to prevent, when 
I recite these examples, Spain declaring this very day the instant and simultaneous 
abolition of Slavery in her Antilles? In those sister peoples of oursthere never were the 
difficult ties for this reform that there were in the United States. Now one and now 
another of these nations, insome happy day for them, decked the altars of the country 
with the chains of their slaves; and the owners, for the country, renounced ai! 
indemnification. As our race has been so much maligned, let me here consecrate a just 
tribute to their generosity and their abnegation. To resolve without difficulty a 
problem so great, is a glory without end. 

From ‘what I see in the newspapers—for I am not in the secrets of the Government, 
it appears to me that the project of Senor Becerra, the predecessor of Senor Moret in the 
Ministry of Ultramar, was much more radical than the present one. In the project of 
the former I understood that as regards Cuba he left the question dependent on the 
conclusion of the war, but there being no war in Porto Rico we emancipated the negroes 
there in nine years. In the three first we would pay them 20 per cent. of their 
labour; in the second triennial 30 per cent,, and in the third 50 per cent.; and at 
nine years. there should be no more Slavery. Instead of this, if we follow the logical 
consequences or the project now before us there will still be Slavery in Cuba and Porto 
Rico in sixty years to come. I believe that public men, when they become deputies, 
should speak in this place the same words and enunciate the same sentiments as they 
uttered in. public meetings when they were not deputies ; and when these men come to 
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be ministers, they ought to carry out in the laws they propound, the principles they 
formerly avowed. ‘Thus it is that statesmen are elevated to the government of free 
peoples. I don’t believe myself elevated to the dignity of a deputy for what I am in 
myself, nor for my work, but for what I have said outside of this place. I have ever 
repeated here my sayings outside, and I never will go to the bench (pointing to the 
ministerial bench) without practising there what I have said from this seat ! 

The Minister of Fomento, Senor Echagaray, once raised the enthusiasm of the 
multitudes by his picturesque eloquence in revindicating the immediate abolition of 
Slavery. Surely he will vote my amendment? The Minister of Finance, Senor 
Figuerola, who uses the scalpel so well, once astonished all who heard him dissect, with 
that art of reality which so much distinguishes him, the sentiments of the heart in a 
description of the horrors of Slavery, and asked immediate abolition. Surely he will 
vote my amendment ? 

Of the Minister of Ultramar I will say no more, for I do not wish to be too 

rsistent in my recriminations, but he is morally bound to vote my amendment. 
ne to the different groups of this chamber, have you not all the sentiments of 
humanity? and in what consists this great sentiment which distinguishes modern from 
ancient society? It consists in weeping with those who weep, and suffering with those 
who suffer; in those who have homes remembering those who have not ; in those who 
have families remembering those who have not; and in those who have liberty remembering 
those who groan in the chains of Slavery! Descending to each group in particular, what 
shall I say to the Conservative party? They are the party of stability; but what of 
stability ? Institutions are not built on sand, but upon solid bases, so that neither hurri- 
cane nor earthquake may move them, But how can you found your institutions on solid 
bases if you admit gradual abolition. On admitting this you admit servile war. Conser- 
vative party !—in the name of order, in the name of social solidity, vote the immediate 
abolition of Slavery. As regards the Progressista party, I will not offend them by 
believing they will refuse to vote my amendment. ‘They have given to themselves the 
name of indefinite progress, and can they march forwards while the slave exists in our 
colonies? With this single check they will retrocede to the death. 

And what shall I say of the Democratic party? To doubt them for a moment would be 
to offend them. The Minister of the Interior, Senor Rivero, who for so long a period 
has been their chief, dedicated his first speech here to the question of emancipation in 
the Antilles. Can we have liberty, equality, justice, rights, and freedom for the whites. 
while slavery exists for the negroes? No. Those words cannot resound where the 
clank of chains is heard. Thoughts cannot live where liberty is wanting. Of my party, 
the Republicans, I need not to speak. We have ever the honour to unite the grand 
cause of negro emancipation to the most noble cause of the Republic. Ah, gentlemen, _ 
recollect that modern slavery and contemporaneous slavery are much more horrible than 
ancient slavery ! at any rate the ancients founded theirs in a metaphysical reason—in, the 
inferiority of certain classes. Aristotle described the family as a triangle, of which the 
parents, the children, and the slaves were the three sides, Plato, more humane, and 
more acquainted with universal ideas, declared, nevertheless, that certain classes were 
condemned to eternal slavery. In Rome especially slavery had one horrible side, that 
of those slaves conducted to Rome, bought and sold at the gates of the teniples, and fed 
and trained that they might by and by shed each other’s blood in the apena, But still 
in Rome the slaves were sculptors, painters, architects, musicians, &c., ahd in this way 
exercised a real influence on Roman society. We may almost say that in the times of 
Tacitus Rome was a city of slaves. But I ask you, what slave of ours$s there named 
Terence? or Horace, the son of a liberto?_ What slaye of ours is there ngnied Epictecto, 
who educated the soul of the greatest and noblest of Roman Ceesars—) Aurelius ? 
Our slaves are all degradation and brutality, like the grindstone or the ‘mule, or the 
ass—mere instruments of riches and of vile labour. Verily the ancient world could 
exhibit its slavery in contrast to ours by the mere recordof Spartacus. A Namidian by 
race, a Thracian by birth, he united in his veins the blood of the two peoples whom 
Rome had most martyrised. Carried to the Eternal City, and there fed and trained 
that there might be blood, much blood, shed in the arena, he conceived the idea of 
liberating his companions and brother slaves. Thirty thousand fought; 12,000 of his 
died, and he fell amongst them, covered with wounds, a martyr to his faith, more grand 
than Jugurtha or Hannibal. Rome only believed itself free of the slaves when Crassus, 
the conqueror of Spartacus, returned amidst 10,000 crosses, on which he had nailed 10,000 
slaves to die. When there sounded the last hour of that great city of the ancient 
world, when the compatriots of Spartacus arrived at her gates with the armies of Alaric, 
in that last night of the Eternal City, Rome, conquered and destroyed, might have 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, and seen the companions of Spartacus, like so many exter- 
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minating angels, descending from their crosses, and scattering their bloody ashes to the 
four corners of the horizon. And think you it will be strange if upon us, who have 
committed so many crimes by our Slavery, and who still desire to prolong it, there fall 
evils and punishments like these ? 

I observe there are sacerdotes in this chamber (pointing to the clerical deputies) : I 
believe these sacerdotes have come here for some better purpose than to ask the resto- 
ration of the monarchy and the continuation of religious intolerance. I wish not to 
dispute with them, for this is neither the time nor the place. I will only say that we have 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, nineteen centuries of preaching of evengelical liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and slaves still exist! But how strange it is they only exist in 
Catholic peoples—they only exist in Spain and Brazil. I say something more. The 
world has seen scarcely a century of revolutions, and in all the revolutionary people— 
in France, England, in the United States—there are now no slaves. Nineteen centuries 
of Christianity, and only slaves exist in Catholic countries. A century of revolutions, and 
no slaves exist where revolutions have been! I leave this to your consideration and 
your serious thought. Notwithstanding this, Christianity either is nothing, or it is the 
religion to free the slave. Messiah was the hope of a people reduced to Slavery. 
Moses was born under the yoke of the Pharaohs of Egypt—Christ was a vassal to 
the Roman Emperor, the son of a labourer, the poor one who had no country, nor 
where to recline his head. His first disciples were vassals like Himself; His first 
martyrs were slaves, and His doctrine carried consolation to oppressed souls, promising 
them to change the sorrows of earth for a crown of glory in heaven. ‘The cross, 
the symbol of modern society, was the most abject thing in the world, the death-scaffold 
of the slave, in the ancient times. But I do not f amlgen cory in all the faith of the sacer- 
dotes in this Chamber. I donot share all their ideas, or all their beliefs. Nevertheless, 
if I were one of them, and had the honour to belong to their exalted class, in the most 
sublime of religious mysteries; if I had their faith, thus would I speak: ‘‘ The Creator 
reduced himself to be one of us !—the hands which formed the worlds were pierced by 
the vile nails of Slavery! the lips which breathed into man the breath of life were 
frozen by the chills of death. He who spread out the waters had thirst! He who 
created the light felt darkness in his eyes! And all this redemption was for that worm, 
that vile worm of the earth, called man. Nevertheless, there still continue in the earth men 
without dignity, without conscience, without family,—instruments more than responsible 
beings,—things more than persons! Arise, ye slaves! for you have a country, and we have 
found your redemption! Beyond the skies there is something more than anabyss—there is 
a God! Andyou, ye slave-owners! fly, fly from the wrath of Heaven, for you are an offence 
and a wound to liberty and fraternity, and you blot out the promises which have been 
sealed with the sacred blood of Calvary!” Senor Plaja said to us the other day, ‘‘ Well 

know that the gentlemen of the opposition have no slaves!” ‘True, we have them 
not—.no—but we have been slaves ourselves. We have been slaves, and for this we 
desire\to vindicate the liberty of our brothers! We belong to the servile, the plebeian 
class, but, we are now the emancipated class, who have to emancipate our fellows. 
Yes, the plebeians have been pariahs in India ; we have been dragged at the heels of the 
Persian horse ; we have been offered in sacrifice to implacable gods; we have shed our 
blood in the arena; we have been whipped upon the soil; and a part of our soul still 
suffers in the new world with the negroes there ; they are the shadow of our griefs, 
and hence we wish to redeem them—to redeem them by the revolution’. 

I now conclyde. Sons of the age! the age demands that you make it greater than 
the fifteenth ury, the first in modern history, with its discoveries, and grander than 
the eighteenth cgntury, the last of modern history, with its revolutions! Arouse, ye 
Spanish legi rs, and make of this nizeteenth century, of which it is in your power 
to lay its top stone, the century of the definite redemption of all your slaves! 
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